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THE LADY GIANT OF COLOGNE 


There has just arrived in Cologne a very beautiful woman, whose height is actually 7 ft. 3hin. She was born in 1882 in a village near Helsingfors. Her parents and 

Sisters are only ofa normal height, and nobody would have expected that Rosa Wedsted, which is her name, would grow so tall. When six years old she was like the 

other children quite normal, and it was only from that date that she grew rapidly, reaching at the age of fourteen years the respectable height of 5 ft. 7} in. She is now 
twenty-two years old, and, according to the physicians, is still growing. She has blue eyes, fair hair, and is very good-tempered 
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THE TATLER XMAS SUPPLEMENT 


ENTITLED 


“A COMMAND PERFORMANCE” 


By WILL OWEN, 
PRINTED IN FOUR COLOURS, 


May be had handsomely framed in Green and Gold, with Gold Mount, 

size over all, 28 in. by 22in., for 7/G, Carriage forward. Intending 

purchasers living at a distance are advised to have the picture sent 
in a Case, for which an additional 1,6 should be enclosed. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
TO-NIGHT AND EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, ; 


KING HENRY ‘THE FIFTH. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Telephones, 3193 and 3194 “Gerrard. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. ne Se: 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED "BRILLIANCE. 


PAE COETSE UM: 


Trafalgar Square end of St. Martin's Lane. 
FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m.*. 
Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s.; other seats, 4S., 3S., 2S:, 1S., and 6d, 
All seats in all parts numberea and reserved. 
COLISEUM BOOKING OFFICES open DAILY from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications for seats, 
Telegrams: ‘ Coliseum, London.’ Telephone No, 7541 Gerrard; 


Jue LYCEUM, STRAND. 
WICE NIGHTLY, at 7 and 9 


MATINEES. WEDNESDAY and GATURDAY, at 3. 
High-class Varieties. 
Enormous Success of New Programme. 
Popular Prices, 6d. to 3s. Children Half price. 
Managing Director, THomMAS BARRASFORD. 


HAPPELL BALLAD , FONGERTS. 


EIGHTH CONCE RT OF THE " SEASON, 
Saturday Afternoon next, February 18th, at 3 o'clock. 
Tickets, 6s. (to admit four, 21s.), 3s., 25., Is. 
Of Chappell’s, New Bond St., Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall, and usual Agents.. 


THE The Best ISLE 
Weekly 
SPHERE. | newsparer. | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, TEBRUARY 18th, 


WILL CONTAIN A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


THE COMING OF THE MOTOR BUS. 


HOW MCTOR FROPULSION IS PUSHING INTO FRESH 
FIELDS—AS SEEN AT THE GREAT MOTOR EXHIBITION 
AT OLYMPIA. 


TELE SBEBRIE, THE SPHERE. HE SPHERE; 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 

GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 

W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent. 


In Germany and Austrta THE TATLER can be obtained ai the 
various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency, 


VOLUMES I. to XIV. of 
Siesta ade BEL aielet, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 

as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 

OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP’ 
all copies before forwarding. 


‘Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and ehildhood fleet !’'—LonGFrEeLtLtow. 


TAH Ee IN EWES 7 


po A Ee 2 


COMPETITION 


HOW TO WIN A 180-GUINEA PIANO. 


A BRINSMEAD. GRAND PIANO, Value 150 Guineas, 


WILL EE GIVEN IN CUR NEXT PRIZE COMPETITION. 


WHO 


IS ,THE  PREERES,  GUIRE 


IN THE: BRITISH -ENIRIRE. 


We have decided in the columns of THE TATLER who are the-Prettiest Children in England. From childhood to girlhood there is tut 
a slight step, and we now offer Prizes for the Photographs which are adjudicated to represent the Prettiest Girls between the ages of 15 and 2r. 
These figures may be taken roughly, and birth certificates will not be required; that is to say, should a girl who is proved to be younger than 
15 or over 21 be adjudicated the First Prize, it will not invalidate the decision of the adjudicators. 


Mr. GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., and Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A,, 


have kindly offered to act as adjudicators in this Competition, for which the following Prizes will be awarded :— 


FIRST._A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO. 


SECOND.—A_ High-class FHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, including Bril Focal Plane Camera, value £20. 


THIRD.—A PRISM BINOCULAR, value £10. 


It is essential that the photographs should ke the copyright of the senders and a right of publication’ vested in THe TATLER. 


graph will be returned. 


No photo-- 


gee =n order to enter this Comfetition it will be necessary for every Competitor to send 13 coupons, from ihe week commencing December 7 and onwards. 
The coupon will be found on the last page. 
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Whate’er men-do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Séeele. 


“The Tatler” Fancy-dress Costume for Children.—The six 
costumes referred to on page 247 will be awarded to the six applicants 
—boy or girl—between the ages of eleven and fourteen whom the 


Editor or his 
nominee will 
select. Appli- 


cants are re- 
quied to send 
their photo- 
graphs (with 
stamped  direc- 
ted envelope if 
they wish them 
returned). They 
must state age, 
* give their ad- 
dress in full, and 
iotify to what 
children’s fancy- 
dress balls they 


A.V, D, Rintoul 
SCENES IN OUR STREETS: I.—THE TRAVELLING BEAR 


ve invitations in hand. ‘It will. be essential for the child to 
snd at Samuel Brothers, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, to be fitted with the 
tume, which will be supplied free of charge to the applicants 
‘ected. All applications must be received by February 21 and 
uld be addressed to The Editor, THE TATLFR, Great New 


A Gaiety Story. —Mr. George Edwardes has been enjoying his visit 
to New York, captivating the press and telling its representatives his 
best stories. Amongst the latter, if the report:rs can be credited, is 
an incident in the career of Letty Lind. Not long ago Letty went 
down to sing at a provincial bazaar—according to the story—and a 
very successful time she had. She was fussed and petted by the 
bishop of this and my Jord that and my lady the other who had 
never seen a real live actress before in the flesh as distinguished from 
the make-up. Amongst others was the grand dame, who played the 
hostess in such statcly fashion and who condescendingly confessed 
that it was her first introduction to a person from the stage. Letty 
is a quiet little thing—in appearance—and took all this condescension 
with smiles and thanks. But when she was leaving she staggered 
the crowd—and the hostess—with an audible, ‘‘ Good-bye, Carrie. 
What a lot has happened since you and I| were in the Gaiety chorus 
together!” It was the first intimation the county had that the 
hostess had been on the stage. 


The End of a Brilliant Painter.—Franz Devorak, a brilliant painter 
whose name was in everyone’s mouth some five years ago, has just 
died in a prison lunatic asylum in the neighbourhood of Berlin. 
Becoming involved in some shady transactions connected with the 
financing of a theatre he was sentenced to several years imprison- 
ment and loss of honour. This preyed on his mind, and shortly after 
he entered prison he became mentally infirm. The prison authorities 
were exceedingly kind to the unfortunate painter and fitted up a 
studio for him. Here for years he painted strange, weird pictures, 
some of them going to decorate the chapel and other rooms in the 
prison. Many of them were a strange mixture of genius and 
insanity. 


An Amusing Competition.—Everyone has followed the wise 
example of THE TATLER and has indulged in competitions of late, 
even some of its advertisers. For example, the proprietors of 
Wrizht’s Coal Tar Soap offered a prize of £50 to the person who 
sent them the nearest estimate to the number of clean-shaven men 


vet, E.C., and marked, ‘* Fancy Costumes.” 


The Rexette Car.—To those readers who desire to know 
re about the Rexetie car mentioned in last week’s TATLER 
would refer them to Stand No. 140 at Olympia or Mr. Herbert 
ith, No. 9, Strand, who is the London agent. 


Milk Fair.—Since the page dealing with this old-fashioned 
titution in St. James’s Park went to press the King has resolved 
grant another siie to the evicted milkmaids, but in view of the 
‘t that they will not be allowed to keep a cow in the park 
ilk Fair will not be the same as of old. 


‘The Tatler” Pretty Girl Competition.—Information con- 
cerning THE TATLER Pretty Girl Competition, for which the first 
prize is a Brinsmead giand piano, wi'l be found on another page. 

desire here to emphasise two cr three of the conditions :— 

(1) That no photograph sent in will be returned. 

(2) It is essential that the photozraphs should be non-copy- 
“ght ; that is to say, the copyright must not be invested in the 
photographer. 

(3) The thirteen coupons that will be found week by week 
on the last page of THE TATLER must accompany each photo- 
graph, and the name and address of the girl competitor must 
be written on the back of the photograph. 

The Melton Hunt Ball.—The Melton Hunt Pall last Thurs- 
day night attracted a brilliant company. Mrs. Burns-Hartopp, 
wife of the popular master of the Quorn, and the Hon. Mrs. 
John Gretton were the chief organisers, and the arrangements 
were carried out on a most lavish scale. All the leading hostesses 
of the neighbourhood had large house parties, the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Lonsdale’s guests from Barley Thorpe Hall including Lord 
and Lady Herbert. The Duchess of Newcastle, who was wearing 
black with white tulle sleeves, formed one of Mr. and the Hon, 
Mrs. Gretton’s Stapleford party. Elizabeth Countess of Wilton 
(who came in black lace over white satin) brought a large number 
of friends from Egerton Lodge, among whom were Viscount and 
Viscountess Churchill, Lady Cooper and her daughter, Viscount 
Lascelles, Mr. Lionel T rower, and Sir Francis Montefiore. 


in every 10,000. The winner gave the number as 1,702. 


Smith, Marlow 


IN OUR STREETS: Il.—THE SWANS 


The swans from the Thames come up to the High Street of Great Marlow every afternoon 
to be fed by the sbopkeepers with bread and corn. This photograph was taken outside 
the post office, five;minutes ordinary walking to the river, but the swans take several 
hours to waddle up the High Street and back. They have been seen trying to peck 
the cakes and good things out of a pastrycook’s shop window through the plate-glass 
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PHB SPAREER 


The 


Olympia. — The 
new home secured 
by the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders for thcir 
annual exhibition has 
been _ transformed 
into an ideal building 
for show purposes. 
All the cars are 
staged on the ground 
floor and in the 
annexe, the gallery 
being devoted to 
tyres, clothing, and 
accessories. Neither 
expense nor trouble 
has certainly been 


spared to make the building both suitable and attractive, and the 
fact that the exhibits are thoroughly representative of the best in 
British and foreign manufacture renders it imperative that every 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE SHOW 


is roomy and comfortable. 
are used and that the comfort of all passengers has been considered 
in regard to having the seat backs fully high. 
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Great Motor Show at Olympia—The WLargest 


The 15-h.p. De 
Dion- Bouton.— 
There are many 
persons who suppose 
the 6} De Dion 
voiturette to be prac- 
tically the one type 
ot De Dion motor 
car selling bere. A 
glance at the illus- 
tration, however, will 
show that not only 
does the elder sister 
exist but is a very 
handsome vehicle 
indeed. The wheel- 
base is long and the 
tonneau body fitted 
It will be noted that ample mud-guards 


The Napier.—Some very handsome specimens of the different 
types of Napier cars are to be seen, and an examination of the 
mechanism will reveal sundry interesting modifications and improve- 
ments. The Napier clutch is so designed that it comes into 


THE 9-H.P. OLDSMOBILE—PRICE 200 GUINEAS 


Shown by Jarrott and Letts, who have a fine display of Crossley, De Dietrich, and Oldsmobile cars, 
including a splendid De Dietrich Pullman saloon car 


good motorist shall pay at least one visit to this, the largest motor 
show ever yet held in England. The following statistics show how 
elaborate and extensive is the effort: £10,000 has been spent in 


adapting Olympia, nearly 1,000 self-propel'ed 
vehicles are on show, upwards of thiriy new 
motor-boats are exhibited, the exhibits cover-a 
floor space of 130,000 square ft., their value is 
estimated at £500,000, on the stands alone 
£100,000 has been spent, the building is to be 
lighted by over 200 arc lamps in addition to 
20,000 incandescent lights on the stands. 


The Oldsmobile. — This is a car which 
should appeal strongly to a lady or, indeed, to 
any one desiring a useful little runabout capable 
of comfortably carrying four up. The Olds- 
mobile illustrated is a 9-h.p. and sells at the 
low. price of 200 guineas. The reliability of 
this type was proved in the autumn of last 
year when, in company with a 7-h.p. of the 
same make, one of these was driven over a 
tour of 3,000 miles at the rate of one hundred 
miles per day. The engine is carried in the 
centre of the frame, the bonnet really being 
merely a concession to European ideas and 
acting as a cover to the water and_ petrol 
tanks, 


15-H.P. FOUR-CrLiINDER DE 
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engagement very gradually and sweetly, a harsh, sudden grip being 
impossible. Another features is the hydravlic air regulator which 
automatically governs the amount of air admitted to the carburetter. 
This is achieved by the pressure of water circulated by the pump 
acting upon a diaphragm, which in turn actuates a lever 
working a throttle in the air-supply pipe. 
according to the rate at which the engine is running, the 


Thereforc, 


amount of air allowed to pass through 
to the caiburetter is actually regulated 
by the engi:e itself. The Napier ex- 
hibits include a 4o-h p. “ live-axle” car 
as well as chain-driven models. <A 
30-h.p. six-cylindered car is also shown. 


The Mors.—The Mors engine has 
always becn regarded as one upon which 
the greatest care and thought have been 
expended—upon even the smallest me- 
chanical details—but that the makers are 
not prepared to rest upon laurels already 
won is evident from the various improve - 
ments introduced into the 1905 models. 
All are provided with four-cylindeied 
engines, the cylinders being cast in pairs. 


No ignition lever is fitted. Without any danger of a “ back-fire” 
the engine is started, and when once in motion the voltage of the 
magneto varies according to the speed attained. The engine is not 


governed in the general accept- 
ance of the term. Directly the 
clutch pedal is depressed the 
throttle is closed automatically. 
The lift of the inlet valves is 
reduced by the use of two 
cams united by an inclined 
plane. In one position a lift 
of 12 mm. is obtained and in: 
the other a lift of 4 mm. 


DION-BOUTON CAR 
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Representation of Motors yet Seen in England. 


The Duryea.—This car has always been constructed upon 
somewhat original lines, and the successes it has achieved in various 
open competitions have conclusively proved that those lines are 

certainly not 

c to be  con- 

we , temned. 
Amongst 
other fea- 
tet CLS ateilat 
should be 
noted that 
=. the steering 


THE MORS CAR 
Made by Mors, Ltd., 55, 57, and 59, Shaftesbury Avenue 


can be controlled by either front passenger without any change of 
seat being necessary. Both as regards speed and _ hill-climbing 
capabilities the Duryea has certainly 

scored over many cars of far greater Tl — 
horse-power, whilst it is so simple to I | i zz 
manage that it is a very suitable car | Yo 

for a lady to drive. 

The C. G. V. Cars.—The chassis 
of the 25-h.p. C. G. V. demands careful 
attention. The engine is four-cylin- 
dered, the cylinders being separately 
cast, and the valves, which are inter- 
changeable, are mechanically operated. 
Metal-to-metal brakes are employed 
and should prove very powerful. The 
road wheels run on ball bearings, 
similar bearings being also used for 
the gear box and the countershaft. 
The working model of the C. G. V. 
engine, so cut away as to expose its 
working, must not be missed. 


The Darracq.—This car has firmly 


established its reputation for speed as S. SMITH AND SON’S 


well as for reliability by the records it SPEED 
has made and still holds as a racer 
and also in the capacity of a touring 
vehicle. Last autumn a 15-h.p. Dar- 
racq actually covered 2,329 miles without once stopping the engine, 
a feat which constitutes a world’s record. Various models are shown 

at Olympia, ranging upwards 
from the new 9-h.p. twin- 
cylinder type. It will be 
noticed that this model has 


THE NAPIER CAR 
Exhibited by S. F. Edge, Ltd. 


——a 


S.SMITH & SON < 
9 STRAND 
20 LONDON 


to uu 0» 


PATENT 


IMPROVED COMPENSATED 
INDICATOR 


With mileage register up to 10,000 miles and trip recorder 
which can be set to zero at will 


been greatly improved in appearance. With the shape of the 
bonnet which is now fitted and the new pattern radiators the car 
has the appearance of a 12-h.p. model in miniature. The Darracq 
gears are particularly strong and well cut, with ordinarily careful 
usage-showing little sign of wear after the mileage covered has run 
well into five figures. Another point specially worthy of notice is the 
covering in of the mechanism on some of the models with a suitable 
metal shield. 

The Mercedés.—These luxurious vehicles are made in three 
models only for the 1905 outfit, the horse-power being 28-32, 
40-45, and 7o respectively. Although various slight modifica- 
tions have been incorporated, in most respects there is really 
very little difference in the patterns produced for the last two 
seasons. The most noticéable, so far as the amateur owner is con- 
cerned, lies in the position of the inlet and exhaust valves, which in 
the most recent types are placed upon either side of the cylinders 
instead of at the top as was formerly the case. 


And a Few Others.—Among many other notable exhibits must 
be mentioned the De Dietrich, which has sundry new detail features 
for 1905; the Vauxhall, a three-cylindered motor most carefully 
designed and having all the mechanism protected by an under shield ; 
the Hutton light car, selling at a popular price and having a fc ur- 
cylinder engine, all cylinders being separately cast; the S nger, 
with its two-cylinder horizontal engine, a newcomer in the automobile 
world ; the new 6-h.p. Rover, quite the cheapest car on the market 
for its horse-power ; besides many others whose exhibits were not in 
place when their stands were vis ted. 


The ‘Tell-tale Hand.’—Amongst the numerous accessories 

. must be noted Smith’s new speed 
| Haiti indicator, which is fitted with what the 
Nt makers describe as a “tell-tale hand.” 
By a mechanical contrivance this hand 
remains at the highest speed atiained 
during any run, which is a convenience 
should the car have been running badly 
during a trip and a _ policeman allege 
excess of the regulation speed. If, 
however, she has been ‘“ moving” and 
the police have to be suddenly reckoned 
with, there is an arrangement whereby 
the driver can switch it 
back to zero imme- 
diately. A good speed 
indicator has been sadly 
wanted, and there is no 
doubt that the indicator with the tell- 
tale will have its uses in more ways 
than one. 


The Motor-boat Section.—-This is 
an extremely interesting one, the huge 
torpedo-boat on Thornycroft’s stand 
commanding much attention. S. F. 
Edge has a fine exhibit, and shows a 
unique type of launch constructed on the Saunders Patent Sewn 
System. A very smart little craft is staged upon the Humber stand 
fitted with the well-known Humber four-cylinder motor, and seems to 
appeal strongly 
to those on the 
look out for a 
petrol launch 
suitable for river 
work. 


THE COUPE LIMOUSINE 
Exhibited by Mors, Ltd. 


CHE PTALEBR ER. 
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Is Stone-breaking a Healthy Occupation ? 


A Relic of the Good Old Days.—The 
man-trap illustrated here was recently 
discovered amongst a quantity of refuse 
in an old rubbish heap in a farmyard in 
Cornwall. Formerly they were much used 
to terrify trespassers and poachers, when 
it was usual to place a warning notice 
on the boundary of the property thus pro- 
tected, ‘“‘ Beware of man-trap.” The trap 
resembles a gigantic rat-trap, being 4 ft. 
long, with a very powerful spring. Since 
1827 it has been illegal to set man-traps 
in the open though it is still permissible 
to set them indoors between sunset and 
sunrise as a defence against burglars. 
Man-traps are now rarely seen except 
in museums, and are only bought as 
curiosities, when from £6 to £8 is often 
realised for one. 


No Red Tape 
Here.—I have re- 
ceived the following 
letter from M. Peter 
de -Tralay, the 
Director-General of 
the Royal Hun- 
garian Post Office 
Department at 
Budapest. Clearly 
our Post Office with 
its dull, unprogres- 
sive ways might 
take a lesson from 
Hungary :— 

I have a copy of your 
paper before me in which 
Iam greatly surprised to 
find a picture designed 
as ‘‘ The German Letter- 
carrier's Motor Tri- 
cycle,"’ whereas this 
photograph _ originates 
from _ Budapest and 
shows a Hungarian 
letter-collector at work 
emptying a pillar box 
near the opera house at 
Budapest, the arms of 
Hungary being visible 
on the box. You would 


oblige me, indeed, by This was at Lewisham, where the vicar, the Rev. J. C. Morris, who may be seen on the right, and the mayor, 


Mrs. Turnbull 


AN ANCIENT MAN-TRAP 


A VICAR AND A MAYOR WHO TRIED THEIR HANDS AT BREAKING STONES 


by stating that the Hun- 
garian Postal Adminis- 
tration was the first 
among the European 
ones who _ introduced 
this service already in 
Igor to the great Satis- 
faction of both the public 
and the postal autho- 
rities. Accept, please, the 
assurance of my highest 
esteem. 


The Columbia 
Phonograph at the 
St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion.—At the St. 
Louis — Exhibition 
the Columbia 
phonograph, whose 
English offices are 
at 89, Great Eastern 
Street, E.C., won 
one grand prize and 
three gold medals 
for talking ma- 
chines. The Co- 
lumbia Company 
also won two other 
grand prizes and one 
gold medal which 


rectifying this error in Mr. Thomas White, who is on the extreme left, experimented for some hours to see whether stone-breaking was have not yet been 


one of your next issues 


a possible occupation for the ‘ out-of-works "' 


THE DORMITORY AT THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE 


Where the Prince of Wales's two elder boys will sleep during their period of training at the college 
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officially confirmed. 


Mr. Punch Starts a Diary.—Pwunch 
is providing the world with a very genuine 
library of the most varied character. 
Only the other day was issued from its 
offices a year book known as Punch’s 
Diary containing a splendid collection of 
illustrations by Mr. Bernard Partridge, 
Mr. Raven Hill, and other artists, and 
accompanied by a text in which week by 
week and day by day appears the racy wit 
and humour of Mr. Walter Emanuel, who 
is understood to be responsible for the 
“Charivari” that appears week by week in 
the pages of our contemporary. That 
was a capital shillingsworth. Now Punch 
promises us a more expensive book in 
a volume called The Humours of Sport, 
by G. D. Armour. Mr. Armour is, as 
everyone knows, the greatest living 
humorist in the hunting field, and 7he 
Humours of Sport issued from Punch 
office is sure to be a great success. _ There 
is, by the way, a fine show of Mr. 
Armour’s work now on exhibition at the 
Leicester Gallery in Leicester Square. 
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Giant Visitors from the Depths of the Sea. 


Daniel Lamberts of the Sea.—The production of giants is not by 
‘any means restricted to the human race. Every now and again some 
monstrous animal is discovered by the traveller which is cast up on 
shore by the action of the waves, showing that many grades of life 
possess their giants or their fat boys. A few days ago a crab was 
caught in the English Channel off Worthing which must have been 
a surprising sight to his fellow crustaceans. The crab measures 
3 ft. across from tip to tip of his 
claws and weighs nearly 15 |b. 
Another surprising visitor from the 
sea was a fine specimen of an octopus 
which was found on the Chesil Beach 
at Portland. The photograph which 
was taken of the curious beast shows 
the great. rows of suckers with which 
hhe used to cling to his prey. 


The Troublesome Octopus.—In 
the southern waters of England it 
is possible to occasionally meet with 
an octopus which is strong enough to 
produce a very decided effect on the 
“human,” for they are powerful 
suckers. The sensation of these ugly 
animals fastened down on one’s skin 
is said to be extremely objectionable. 
Their sucking habit is not worse 
than their disagreeable one of shoot- 
ing in one’s face if one happens to be 
looking over the side of a boat when 
they are near the surface in a net. 


A MONSTER CRAB 


The Matinee Hat Again.—l am 
surprised to find one of the dramatic 


on behalf of the women who per- 

sist in wearing their hats in the stalls of theatres, notably at 
the Court Theatre, where the stage is so low that you cannot see 
over a hat by any possibility. This critic says that “at present 
ladies are exposed to the risk of being insulted and bullied by vul- 
garians behind them.” In the first place, no woman who wears a 
hat in the theatre is a lady in any sense of the word if she refuses 
to remove it when asked courteously to do so; and, secondly, no 
journalist who uses the word, “ vulgarian,” 
can possibly be any judge of manners—this is 
a word that a gentle- 
man would not use. 


Famous Gems.—The world’s largest dia- 
mond recently discovered in South Africa will 
be hard to dispose of unless some American 
millionaire comes to the rescue ; certainly no 
European sovereign, not even the Czar, could 
afford it just at present. It weighs 3,030 
carats and is worth a million of money. The 
Excelsior, found at Jagersfontein in 1893, 
until now the largest in existence—it only 
weighed 971 carats—never found a purchaser and is 
still in process of being cut in Amsterdam, Among 
the other world-famous stones the next in point of 
size was the Brazilian, discovered in 1680 and 
bought by the Portuguese Court, the Koh-i-noor 
coming third, whilst the fourth was known as the 


(0) 


This giant shellfish was caught last week in the English Channel off 
Worthing. It is 3 ft. across from tip to tip of claws and weighs nearly 
critics having something to say 15 lb. It is here shown compared with an ordinary-sized crab 


AN OCTOPUS FOUND ON THE 
CHESIL BEACH, PORTLAND 


family. 


Nizam of Hyderabad and is in Paris. The Orloff, now in the 
Russian royal sceptre, is one of the most -valuable gems in the 
world ; it formed the eye of an idolin the temple of Mysore and 
was bought by Catharine II. 


The Value of all the Diamonds.—The Hope, about which we 
have had much litigation, was originally acquired by Louis XIV. 
Indeed, in former times most of these 
wonderful stones, such as the Sancay, 
the Pitt, and the Star of the South, 
-found their way to Paris; but things 
have changed. Mr. Kunz, the famous 
expert, who estimates the total 
value of all the diamonds in the 
world at £200,c00,000, now claims 
that one-third of them belong to 
America. The Koh-i-noor, which 
might have been Prince Victor Dhu- 
leep Singh’s, is not as is generally 
supposed a crown jewel but was the 
private property of Queen Victoria. 
It now blazes in the front of Queen 
Alexandra’s crown, to whom it -was 
bequeathed by her late Majesty. 


The Czar’s Talisman.—The Czar 
has just possessed himself of a won- 
derful talisman. This is the story. 
A Jew named Bernhard Tutnauer, 
living in Radantz, had a vision three 
times repeated in which the spirit of 
the Czar Alexander III. appeared 
informing him that certain ancient 
coins in his possession, which had 
been procured thirty years previously 
from a ‘“wonder-working” rabbi 
from the Orient, were of untold value, shielding any crowned head 
who possessed them from all ill, and begging him to send them to 
his son, Nicholas II, Tutnauer, not doubting that this was a 
message from the other world, repaired at once to Czernowitz, the 
capital of the Bakovina province, and there interviewed the Russian 
consul. The consul appeared visibly impressed and undertook to 
have the magical coins sent to the Czar. He sent them with the 
story to the Russian ambassador at Vienna, who in turn 
forwarded them to the Czar. Through precisely the same 
channels an answer has been returncd to Tutnauer to the 
effect that the Czar is 
greatly pleased with 
the talisman. 


GW. Tuft 


Another. Royal 
Squabble. — Quarrels © in 
the Belgian Royal Family. 
have lost the attraction of novelty.. King 
Leopold has now fallen out with the third 
and last of his children, Princess Clemen- 
tine, who: has: proved herself in every 
respect a model daughter. With no-mind 
to be an old maid she has finally decided 


Weeks Bross 


to accept her old suitor, Prince Victor Bonaparte. As she is. already ‘over 
thirty years of age and the prospective bridegroom forty-two one might have 
supposed they were capable of settling the question for themselves; but 
Leopold is a practical, hard-headed man and does not care about handing 
over his ducats and his daughter to the “‘ne’er-do-weel” of the Bonaparte 
Prince Victor is by no means a desirable arti. Possessing the 
Napoleonic cast of face inherited, amongst other things, from his father, the 
notorious Prince Jerome, he also resembles in no small degree his maternal 
grandfather, King Victor Emmanuel, from whom he takes his name. 
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IF NOT YOURSELF, WHO WOULD YOU BE? 
The Interesting Result of the Second “Who and Why” Contest. 


ur second series of what I call our Who and Why Contest in 
THE TATLER has brought me a very large number of 
answers, but has not, I admit, been so satisfactory as the first so far 
as concerns the quality of the answers sent in. ‘The first and second 
prize are given as below. The third prize I assign to a little German 
girl, Fraulein Elisabeth Ahlers, Villa Bredeney, 210, Ruttenscheidt-on- 
Essen, who answers ina manner which will have a certain novelty 
for English readers. . Fraulein Ahlers has been to school in England. 


Here is her 
very loyal 
solution : — 
Who? WHO WOULD I BE? 
Our Ger- 
man Em- First Prize, One Guinea 
ae: Mr. Edward A. Morgan, 17, Hurstbourne 
oa Road, Forest Hill 
cause he 
knows he A little child—vpon the verge of life, 
has got As yet untarnished by its sin and strife; 
a mission Born of fair parentage, beloved and reared, 
fomrGod With anxious tenderness, to hearts endeared ; 
and .:hte No toil, no sorrow, full of health and joys, 


No creed but happiness, no wealth but toys; 
With wond’ring eyes accepting as the truth 
The dreams and promises of artless youth; 
Watching the rose tints on the sunlit way— 


lives up to 
it. He tries 
to make a 


Sreoh many: My whole existence but a summer day. 

Ch Hstians Pure thoughts and deeds and virtues undefiled 
by his ex- Wait on the bidding of a little child. 

ample, a 

te haaiznso: 

which I 


should like to do and which I try on a smaller scale. But our 
German Emperor is seen and heard by everyone, and it is easier 
for him to succeed in his work than by someone who is but little 
known. 
Among other correspondents, one desires to be Dr. Gore, Bishop of 
Birmingham ; another to be Miss Hetty Green (the richest woman 
in the world) ; yet another, Mr. Chamberlain, and so on. One even 
desires to be the Editor of THE TATLER, for Mr. Alfred D. Saunders 
writes as follows :— 

The Editor of THE TATLER, 
because it is within his province 
to make a “ pile” by the publi- 
cation of THE TATLER, it being 
just the well-toned and illustrated 
paper required to suit all tastes, 
and is compiled in such a way 
that it cannot avoid in the 
future (if it has not already done 
so) meeting the desire of all 
classes; also because it adds 
practical service to public benefit 
in carrying with its small six- 
penny purchase a £2,000 acci- 
dent insurance. 

Miss Mary Deane of Hartley, 

Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucester- 

shire, expresses her desire to be 

Signor Marconi in the following 

lines :— 

I would, be the boy, Marconi, 

Who has bound the world together 

In the luminous swift meshes 

Of the chain that links the stars. 

Beautiful Italia sadly 

Scanned her faded laurels. ‘ Once 

By the white roads came the 
nations 

Captive to my gates, but now 

I will choose a son to journey 

By a white road to the nations.” 

So she took from out the many 

One grave boy, and, he God-gifted, 

In his right hand bore the wonder, 

Bore the bright gift to the nations. 

So I choose the boy, Marconi. 


GOOD MORNING 
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This is the judgment on Mr. Chamberlain of Miss Evelyn Heywood 
of Grovely Dene, Bournemouth :— 

I choose Joseph Chamberlain because by his unswerving 
determination and never-failing self-confidence he has risen froma 
commercial middle-class sphere to the highest, most responsible, 
positions of the Empire. Without position, without influence, 
without undue favourable circumstances, he now stands the 
most remarkable figure on the political stage. He always 

knows what 
he wants and 
he has every 
belief in ob- 


WHO WOULD I BE? 


: taining it; 
Second Prize, Half-a-Guinea 5 = : 
he never 


Miss Helen Heydon Williams, 11, Home- 
lands, Stony Stratford 


falters,is 
never 

mayed, 
heartened, or 
depressed. 


dis- 
Florence Nightingale. Because of her self-ab- dis- 
negation and consecration of her gifts of heart 


and brain to the world’s needs, Because her 


work has lived and has become the pioneer to These are 
one of the greatest developments in mecdern characteris- 
times—an outlet for woman’s noblest, most tics which 
devoted, feeling. Because at the period of the must never 
Crimean War verdicts on her endeavours and fail to de- 
predictions of their outcome were riveted on my light his 


train and memory. Because her name is an 

echo of a beautiful city of Italy and her sur- 

name stiggestive of the pathos and passion of 
our country’s richest songster 


colleagues 
and earn the 
admiration 
and envy of 
his foes. 


Mrs. Safford, 4, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, writes :— 

If I had to be someone else I should be my own Scotch 
terrier, Mike, because he has no trouble about getting up. He 
just walks off his bed, gives himself a shake, and the thing is. 
done. No dressing, no washing, no hair to do; just his coat 
brushed, and that’s all. When tired at night, no undressing, &c., 
only just to go to bed, Jie down and sleep. No housekeeping 
worries. If his dinner is provided every day he is quite happy. 
No cares, except if possible to escape his weekly bath. Yes, all 
things considered, | really envy 
him, 

G. G, Sinclair, 71, Aberdeen Road, 
Highbury, N., writes :— 

If not I— 

Who and Why ? 

Jack or Jill? 

Either will 

Suit me well, 

Strange to tell. 

For live or die 

Don’t signify 

As neither one 

Has ever known 

The pains of life 

And worldly strife. 


I greet thee fair. 

Yours, George Sinclair. 
Miss Eileen Cohen of 67, War- 
rington Crescent, Maida Vale, 
aspires to be the poet of the future 
with power to move all hearts, to 
gladden the world with her gift 
of song. The more frivolous 
Mr. Noel Dore would be his 
“better half,” because “she has 
the inestimable privilege of 
having me for the other moiety ” ; 
and Mr. F. W. Kellaway of 229, 
Rotton Park Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, would prefer to be 
the great man of science of the 
future, who shall cure all deadly 
diseases. But my space is ex- 
hausted. 


Mr, Hed cy White 
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The Vanishing 


of MilK Fair im St. James’s Park. 


The stalls had been kept for many years 
by two sisters—Miss Caroline Burry, aged 
seventy-three, and Mrs. Emma Kitchen, aged 
seventy—and they are only the latest of a long 
line. The stalls were held by their mother, 
who died at the age of seventy-nine ; by their 
grandmother, who was ninety-two when she 
died; and by their great-grandmother, who 
found the open air so conducive to long life 
that she did not pass away until she had 
reached 103 years. 


MRS. KITCHEN 


“here are few 
royal roads to 
anything in this 
world, but the one 
that is being driven 
through from Buckingham 
Palace to Charing Cross 
has swept away an old 
and picturesque institution 
known as Milk Fair. The fair con- 
sisted of two.stalls (some 6 yd. by 6 yd.) 
separated by 50 yd. and situated in the 
little triangular garden in St. James’s 
Park just beneath the frown of the new 
Admiralty and the statue of the Marine. The 
stalls had long ceased to be monopolised by 
milk, but a cow or two tethered to the railings 
symbolised their origin. 


ONE OF THE STALLS 


HOW MILK FAIR STRUCK GEORGE MORLAND 


The old ladies declare that the good 
King James gave them permission to sell 
milk inthe park. True, our national archives 
contain no charter to this effect, but: the 


ae ANY 


SPARKLING 


IN MILK FAIR 
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MISS BURRY 


old milkmaids 
asked — with some 
show of reason — 
why, if the King did 
not put it in writing, 
they have been allowed 
to remain there for 300 
years? 

The milkmaids refused 
to obey the Board: of Works and 
appealed to the King himself. One 
night last week they stayed in their 
stalls all night, shivering over coke 
fires, but at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing a gang of workmen pulled them to 
pieces over their very heads. During the 
last few days they did a roaring trade. So 
ended Milk Fair. 


IN THE MALL WHICH HAS NOW BEEN DESTROYED 


b 2 


THE TATLER 


UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that ne advises intending contributors 
to study the carlier tssues. The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904, 


First Prize of One Guinea 


Mistaken Identity 

An Irish merchant who had more money than his appearance 
denoted took a seat in a first-class carriage. A dandy fellow 
passenger was much annoyed at Pat’s presence, and missing his 
handkerchief taxed him with having picked his pocket. After 
recovering the handkerchief, which he had dropped, he made a lame 
apology, ‘but Pat stopped him with the remark, “ Make yourself 
aisy, darlint ; don’t bother about the matter. You took me for a 
thafe ; | took you fora gentleman. We were both of us mistaken, 
that’s all, me honey.” —G. Bernard Smith, 13, Queen's Road, Becken- 
ham, Kent. 


The After Effect 


Mr. Jones arrived home late the other evening after dining well 
but not wisely. He took up his hair brush, on the back of which was 
a mirror, in order to see if his face was very flushed. By mistake he 
held the bristly side towards himself. ‘Great Scot! ” he cried, 
“no wonder everyone stared at me. Don’t I want a shave !”— 
Miss Daisy Inker, Lyndhurst, Swanage Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 


English 
A Frenchman commenting on the difficulties of the English 
language was heard to say to an English lady, “Ah! ze Eengleesh 
language ees terrible. [ meet a gentleman who spells ’is name 
‘ Cholmondeley,’ and ’ee calls himself ‘ Marchbanks.’” 


The Restoration 


One of his Majesty’s inspectors of schools who was examining 
the history class in a v.l'age school asked the meaning of the heading 
of one of the chapters, “ The House of Stuart Restored.” Nobody 
answered for some time, but at last a hand was held up. “ Please, 
sir, Mr. Stuart was a-hav- 
ing ‘is ’ouse repaired.”— 
Mrs. Edward Fletcher, 54, Ted- 
worth Square, S.W. 


Mistaken Intentions 

A young gentleman was 
once invited to dine with 
an elderly man of rather 
sudden temper. The din- 
ing-room was on the second 
floor and the principal dish 
a fine roast fowl. The old 
gentleman began to carve 
but found the knife very 
blunt, and in a sudden fit of 
passion flung it downstairs 
after the servant who had 
just brought it, whereupon the 
young man seized the fowl 
with admirable dexterity and 
hurled it after the knife. 
“What on earth do you 
mean?” exclaimed the old 
gentleman as soon as he could 
speak. ‘I beg your pardon,” 
was the cool reply, “ I thought 
you were going to dine down- 
stairs.”—W. H. Goldsmith, 
3, Stanley lervace, Hull. 


Poverty’s Plea 

A priest in Airdrie saw a 
labourer whom he knew to be 
a drunkard going into a dram 
shop and called out to him, 
“ Macguire, Macguire,” but 
Macguire paid no attention. 
The priest waited till he saw 
him come out of the shop rub- 
bing his mouth with the sleeve 
of his coat and said, ‘“ Mac- 
guire, why didn’t you stop 
when I called you?” ‘Ach, 
yer riverence, | had only enough 
in my pocket for one glass.”— 
. B. Innes, the Firs, Hawick, 
N.B. 

Repaid 

A lawyer driving through 
a town stopped at a cottage to 
inquire his way. The lady of 
the house told him that he 


Our Wustrated Chestnut. 


must keep straight on for some time, then turn to the right, but said 
that she herself was going to pass the road he must take and if he 
would wait a few minutes she would show him the way. ‘ Well,” 
he said, ‘bad company is better than none; make haste.” After 
jogging along for five or six miles the gentleman asked if he had 
not come to the road he must take. ‘Oh yes,” she said, ‘ we 
have passed it two or three miles back, but I thought that bad 
company was better than none so I| kept you along with me.”—Aobert 
A, Houston, 10, Foyle Street, Londonderry. 


History Repeated 
A young fellow who supposed his talent lay in comedy came to 
offer himself at the playhouse. Mr. Quin, after having seen a 
specimen of his abilities, asked if he had ever played any parts. 
The young man answered, yes; he had played Abel in The Alche- 
mist. “JY am rather of the opinion,” said Quin, “that you played 
Cain, for I am quite certain you murdered Abel.” 


Confession 
A peasant went toa priest to confess having stolen some hay 
from a large stack belonging to a neighbour. ‘How many loads 
did you take?” asked the father confessor. ‘ You may as well 
reckon the whole stack,” said the peasant, ‘‘as my wife and I intend 
to fetch it all before we stop.”—Miss Stanley, Welton House, Harrogate. 


Taken Unawares 
An Englishman was writing a letter in a restaurant when he 
perceived a Scotsman reading it over his shoulder. The letter 
wound up thus: “J would write much more if it were not for a long 
Scotsman who is looking over my shoulder reading every word | 
write.” ‘It’s a lie, sir,” shouted the indignant Scotsman, ‘‘ I haven’t 
seen a word.’’—J. Campbell, 45, Clyde Road, West Didsbury, Manchester. 


The Reason of the Delay 


A Scotsman going on a 
railway journey found him- 
self in. a compartment wiih 
some Englishmen. Ultimate'y 


the train stopped at a station 
where the ticket-collector’s 
voice was heard crying the 
usual formula, “All tickets 


ready, please.” The English- 
men found theirs and delivered 


Gracious, children! whatever have you done to your hair? 
Well, | cut Jack’s, and he cut mine, and we practised on the cat W.C. 


them up, but the Scotsman 
could not find his anywhere. 
““Hurry up, please,” said tle 
impatient official, angry at the 
delay. The Englishmen helped 
in searching the floor and seats 
of the carriage for the missing 
ticket but with no result. Sud- 
denly one exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
you’ve got it in your mouth all 
the time.” ‘‘ Weel, so I have 
noo,” passing it to the collector, 
who seized it and went off 
banging the door behind him. 
“You were a fool!” said one 
of the men when the train was 
fairly on its way once more. 
The Scotsman smiled. ‘ Nae 
such a fule as ye think,” he 
returned ; ‘*I was just suchin’ 
the date off.”’—Miss McCausland, 
Forton Barracks, Gosport, Hamp- 
shire. 


Merely Mary Ann 


“Mary,” said a lady to her 
new maid, ‘fI must insist that 
you keep better hours and that 
you have less company in the 
kitchen in the evening. Last 
night | was kept awake by the 
uproarious laughter of one of 
your friends.” ‘ Yis, mum, I 
know,” Mary replied cheerfully, 
“but she couldn’t help it. | 
was telling her how you 
tried to make a cake ycster- 
day morning,”—Miss A. Gros, 
7, Taviton Street, Gordon Square, 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


ne enn tenn 
wi ower } 


HOW THE POOR LIVE 


‘Orspitals, my dear, ain’t wot they used to be. Why, my last box of ointment only lasted till Tuesday, and | ’ad to give the 
children dry bread the rest of the week 
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RHE GATEER 


CHAPTER I. 
or many years the incident remained a dark and haunting 
problem. It concealed a tragedy—of so much we all in the 
end felt sure, but we knew nothing. If the tragedy were a crime, we 
had no clue to the motive; if an accident, we could discover no 
trace of its occurrence, The police failed to solve the mystery and 
we did not rest content with the inquiries of the police. Every 
possible kind of investigation was practised without thought of the 
money spent, for a great interest was involved, nothing less in a 
word than the revolution of an entire industry. But no hint of a 
solution was obtained, and it was the merest chance which after the 
affair had been almost forgotten disclosed some part of the truth 
to me. : 

But however mysterious the end was to prove, the beginning was 
commonplace enough. One morning in June while I was sitting 
in my chambers in Gray’s Inn thinking over a series of lectures 
which I was to deliver next term upon the wanderings of Odysseus 
my servant entered with a card and a letter, and I read for the first 
time the name of Reuben Clinch. There was an address upon the 
card: “ Ballarat, Australia.” 

I turned to the letter, which was addressed to me in a hand- 
writing vaguely familiar, and tore open the envelope. It was a 
letter of introduction written by a professor at Melbourne University 
who had been an acquaintance of mine twenty years before when 
we were both undergraduates at Balliol. I had never liked him 
then ; I liked him less now for thrusting in upon my seclusion, To 
speak the truth 1 was rather annoyed. ‘The letter described the 
Australian as a young man of great scientific attainments, and I felt 
that there could be no possible sympathy between such a man and 
myself. However, I could hardly refuse to see my visitor, and with 
a sigh for my wasted morning I turned from my Homer and said, 
“* Show Mr. Clinch in.” 

A young man about twenty-six years of age walked into the 
room, and at once I could not but grudgingly admit to myself that 
I was more favourably impressed than I had thought to be. Mr. 
Clinch was tall and long of limb. He was dark in hair and com- 
plexion and wore a little black moustache which did not take away 
from the singular keenness of his appearance. His face was not 
handsome so much as significant. There was power and ability in 
every line of it; the features were sharp and extremely mobile and 
his eyes very steady. 

“Tam afraid, Professor Royle, that I am interrupting you,” he 
said as he took my hand, 

“Well, Mr. Clinch, the merning is for work, is it not?” I said 
a little ungraciously I am afraid. I saw a look of anxiety and dis- 
appointment come into his eyes, and | hastened to add, ‘ But I am 
none the less very glad to see you.” 

1 motioned him to a chair near the open window and he sat down 
in it. 

“TI am glad to hear it,” he said with a smile, “ for I know no one 
at allin London or, indeed, in England, and the letter of introduc- 
tion which I have brought to you is the only letter of the kind which 
I possess,” 

“Then this is your first visit ?” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied, still looking at me with a great earnestness. 

I felt that he was speculating upon my willingness and my ability 
to serve him, and somehow I was impelled to say to him :— 

“Well, | must see what | can do for you. I go very little into 
the world myself, but I can make you an honorary member of my 

lub and I can give you some leiters to people who will be more able 
to help you to enjoy yourself than I am myself.” 

Reuben Clinch smiled. The smile was supercilious, the flash of 
his eyes almost contemptuous. ‘There was suddenly revealed to me 
a nature masterful and rather intolerant. But in a moment the 
contempt had gone, and he was leaning forward with his hands upon 
his knees as though concentrating his mind upon persuading me to 
serve his turn, 

“T did not come here to enjoy myself,” he said quietly. 
you let me tell you what you can do for me?” 


Will 


THE GREAT MONOPOLY 


By A. E. W. Mason. 
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“Certainly,” I replied, sitting back with resignation in my 
study chair. 

Clinch looked out into the garden for a few seconds, his eyes 
resting upon the great leafy trees and the green lawns splashed with 
sunlight beneath their shade. 

“Tt is quiet here,” he said. “A very pleasant place for a man to 
work in,” and then he turned his eyes to me and said quietly, “1 
have made a great discovery.” 

My heart sank at the words. I should have to listen to the 
story of his discovery. Meanwhile my.Homer was waiting for me 
upon the desk at my side. 

“Tt is of a scientific kind, I presume?” I said wearily. 

“ Yes.” 

“JT am not well versed in scientific matters,” I protested, ‘‘ but I 
can give you some letters to scientific men of eminence who will be a 
help to you.” 

Reuben Clinch smiled again. 

“Thank you, professor, but I am satisfied with the results of 
my investigations. My discovery is of a practical kind. The help 
I want is on the commercial side.” 

“Then,” I hastened to interrupt, “1 shall be still more useiess 
to you.” 

“ Are you sure ?” he asked earnestly. 
answer.” He | aned forward im, ressively. 
how to fix the oil in wool.” 

“T assure you that this is all Greek to me,” I replied. 

“No,” he persisted. ‘If it were that it would be clear as 
daylight to you, professor. Let us say that it is to you what Greek 
would be to me.” 

Jt was a neatly-turned compliment, no doubt. I am not more 
sensible to such things than other men, but one could not but be 
pleased to know that one had a reputation even in Australia. The 
smile, too, with which the compliment was expressed was undoubtedly 
winning. 

“ Well, tell me about your discovery,” I said. 

And he began. Frankly, the man was wonderful. He had 
enthusiasm, he had confidence, and he was determined that I should 
listen and understand. It appeared that the difficulty of fixing the 
oil in wool had been the one obstacle in the woollen industry ; that 
experts had been at work upon overcoming it, in vain, for many 
years. Now he, using the observations which he had made in the 
practical work of a sheep farm and as a basis for his scientific 
experiments, had discovered the great secret. The dyeing of cloth 
would be simplified, the processes, the machinery of the Yorkshire 
factories, would be superseded, the whole industry would be re- 
volutionised. Colossal fortunes would be made, and prices would 
be lowered for the public. I seemed to be listening to a great 
commercial epic. The man was magnetic. He made me see the 
discovery in the great, wide aspect in which it appealed to him. It 
was a great romance which he unfolded, a romance which began 
with a boy tending sheep on an upland farm of Australia, and was 
to end in the multiplication of factories and the capture of the 
entire world’s trade in this industry for England. 

He stopped and said abruptly, ‘‘ Now what I want you to do for 
me if you can is to give me a strong introduction to a man of capital 
engaged in the wool trade.” 

It was astonishing with what confidence Reuben Clinch made 
his unlikely request. It was still more astonishing, I think, that, 
1 was actually able to comply with it. Fortune was once more 
siding with the masterful, for one of my few friends was a prosperous | 
woul merchant in the City of London, Mr. Ralph Speedy. I knew 
little of the commercial side of Speedy’s life, but I was aware that 
he held a high reputation and that his opinion was held of value 
in his trade. My friendship with him was due to another aspect of 
his character. He was a man with a great reverence for the classics 
though with little knowledge. He would quote Horace upon occa- 
sion without, it is true, either accuracy or appositeness, but with an 
amiable diffidence which quite prevented criticism. And, above all, 
he had a perfectly genuine deference for those more fortunate people 
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The Tatler as a Fancy-dress Costume for Children. 


“THE TATLER” IN REAL LIFE 


This costume as worn by Miss Daisy King, pictured above, won the special prize of a ten-zuinea photograph given by Langfier at the 


League of Mercy’s fancy-dress ball at the Hotel Cecil. It was made by Samuel Bros., Ltd., of Ludgate Hill, and has been so much admired 
that “The Tatler” will present six such costumes to children between the ages of eleven and fourteen. They will be made at the same 


establishment, and the conditions of application for these costumes are given on page 237 
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who are really scholars and learned men. It seemcd to me always 
that he had an instinct which enabled him to distinguish between 
the true scholar and the charlatan. Certainly he had always mani- 
fested towards me a respect for classical knowledge, which is nowa- 
days much too rare for the welfare of the country. ‘ 

“Ves,” I said doubtfully, looking at Reuben Clinch, “I could 
give you such an introduction. But it will be better, perhaps, if I 
first see the man I am thinking of.” 

A shade of disappointment darkened upon my visitor's face. 

“You will not forget ?”’ he said anxiously. 

“ No,” I replied. ‘And if I do, I think you will probably call 
and remind me.” 

Mr. Clinch laughed, wrote his address upon a card, and went 
away. 1 turned back to my Homer and very quickly forgot all about 
Clinch and his famous discovery. 

In the afternoon, however, as I was taking my daily walk he 
recurred to my mind. I 
wondered at the strange 
spell he had cast upon 
m2. I laughed at my 
momentary obsession as 
at some foolish” hallu- 


cination. He was _ pro- 
bably an ‘impostor, a 
quack. And lo! all 


the time I was uncon- 
sciously walking, not to 
my usual haunt on an 
afternoon, the room of 


the British Academy, 
but down Cheapside 
towards the City. I 


woke to the direction of 
my walk when I was 
only a few yards from 
my friend Speedy’s 
office. Since I was so 
near I might as well go 
in, 

“What,” said my 
friend genially as I 
entered his office, “ you 
have deserted Parnassus 
and the streams of Heli- 
con? Sit down.” 

I told Speedy the 
story of my visitor and 
of his discovery. Speedy 
shrugged his shoulders 
and laughed. 

“An impostor,” said 
he. 


It was my own 
thought, but now that it 
was expressed by another 
man I no longer felt so. 
sure of it. Something 
of the glamour which 
Clinch had thrown over 
his subject came back 
to me. 

“Tt would be a great 
discovery?” 1 asked. 
“A method of fixing 
the oil in wool would 
produce this startling 
revolution in the industry ?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Speedy. ‘ But everybody has hada shot 
at it. None has succeeded, It is a secret which will never be 
discovered.” 

“Tt might be worth while seeing the man,” I suggested. 
confess that he impressed me.” 

Speedy looked at me with surprise. It was no doubt as strange 
to him as it was to me that I should be in any way interested in the 
subject. 

“Oh,” he said abruptly, “ let’s go and see him now,” and he took 
up his hat and placed it on his head. 

Clinch had taken rooms in Duke Street, St. James’s, and thither 
we drove. We found him in. 

“| have brought Mr. Speedy to see you,” I said. 

Clinch’s face flushed with pleasure and he shook me warmly by 
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the hand. “ That’s very kind of you, professor,” he said. ‘I did 
not expect it. I understood quite clearly this morning that you did 
not want to see me at all. I was prepared to hear nothing further 
from you.” Then he turned to my friend and bowed. 

“Mr. Speedy’s name is, of course, very well known to me. I could 
not hope for better assistance.” 

Speedy did not respond with any warmth to this greeting. 

“JT promise no assistance,” he said coldly. ‘You must first 
prove to me the genuineness of your discovery.” 

‘Of course,” said Clinch. 

He placed chairs and we sat down. 
and took out two small bundles of wool. 
the room to us. 

‘* Here is the natural wool,” he said, holding out one of the bundles.. 

Speedy took it and examined it, and laid it aside. 

“Yes,” he said. 


Then he went to a cupboard 
These he brought across 


Clinch handed him. 
the second bundle. 

“Here is wool from 
the same clip after my 
treatment.” 

Speedy took the 
second bundle and bent 
his head closely over it. 
I saw his face change 
from its indifference. 
He fingered the wool 
and examined it in every 
part. That he was 
interested was clear 
enough, but what he 
actually thought — that 
was another matter. 
His face gave us no clue 
and he did not speak. 
We waited upon his 
decision in a great sus- 
pense. I say we, for, 
indeed, I believe that I 
was more excited than 
Reuben Clinch. - 

At last Speedy put 
the bundle down. 

VY e's, hie siaid 
gravely, “this is 
genuine.” 

He went to the win- 
dow and stood looking 
out upon the street. I 
had no doubt that the 
same dream which had 
been mine this morning 
was his now. I did 
not move, neither did 
Reuben Clinch; but | 
Jooked at Clinch. He 
was now quite calm. 
Speedy’s statement was 
no more than he had 
expected. He was sitting 
quietly, unconcernedly,, 
in a chair, his whole 
attitude that of a man 
who knows he is right. 

Speedy turned back 
from the window. 

“ Still, I make no promises,” he said. ‘I make you a proposition, 
however. I have a house in the couniry. Will you come down with 
me on Friday? | will then place in your hands some wool. I will 
provide you with whatever chemical products you require or you can 
bring what you require yourself. I am not asking you to disclose 
your secret. I will give you an empty room which you can lock if 
you like on the inside, but you must there fix the oil in the wool I 
give you.” 

Clinch bowed. 

“JT accept the test with pleasure.” 

“Very well then; we catch the 4.30 train from Waterloo to 
Dorking on Friday afternoon.” Speedy turned to me. ‘“ Will you 
come too, or will it bore you ?” 

“No,” I answered eagerly, ‘‘1 shall be very glad.” 

(To be concluded next week) 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


Mdlle. Alexandra Makarov.—Mdlle. 
Makarov is one of the best-known and 
most delightful personalities to be met with 
in St. Petersburg society, where her vivacity 
and charm of manner no less than her rare 
beauty have won her a host of friends and 
admirers. Although only nineteen years of 
age she has already made her mark in the 
scholastic as well as the social world by 
carrying off the gold medal for essay-writing 
and psychology offered by the Alexandrine 
Institute for Women, St. Petersburg, in 1902. 
She is also a good linguist, speaking half- 
a-dozen languages with ease and fluency. 
Her knowledge of English is so perfect thit 
she has often been mistaken for a Brit sh 
subject, a fact she keenly appreciates. She 
shares her late illustrious father’s attachment 
to the English people. 


MDLL=. 
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A Much-bereaved Maiden.—The pro- 
found sympathy that the tragic story of 
the death of both her father and her lover 
on board the fated Petrofavlovsk drew fort’: from English people 
all over the world moved her profoundly, and she expressed her 
gratitude to the nation in a touching letter addressed to the editor of 
The Times. Mdlle. Makarov was nominated maid of honour to the 
two Empresses last year on the young Czarina’s name-day. 


A Costly Picnic.—Sir Ernest Cassel is taking a whole shipload 
of London’s smartest society to Egypt as his guests. The Duke 
and Duchess of Devonshire, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rochefort Maguire, Lord and 
Lady Chelsea, the Countess of Essex, 
Consuelo Duchess of Manchester, and 
Miss Muriel Wilson are a few of the 
fortunate ones included in this regal 
entertainment. From the moment 
they leave their own houses in Lon- 
don till they return to them everything 
is provided regardless of expense. 
When one of them sets out he or 
she finds at disposal special com- 
partments from London to Naples 
and best state-rooms on any chosen 
steamer thence to Port Said. Arriving 
in Egypt—where Sir Edward Cassel 
made the bulk of his great fortune— 
they will be taken in charge, and 
every entertainment and luxury money 
can secure will be provided for them. 
They are to be taken up the Nile, and 
several of the best boats have been 
specially fitted by workmen from a 
London upholstering firm with every 
comfort and convenience. Some of 
the party will be Sir Ernest’s guests 
for three months, and his outlay will 
be enormous. 


A Possible Royal Engagement.— 
The Duke of Connaught’s trip to the 
Mediterranean is likely to result in a 
royal engagement after all. The 
rumoured alliance with the King of 
Spain and Crown Prince of Porwugal 
was, of :course, pure romance, bit 
should the course of true love run 
smooth it is not unlikely that Princess 
Margaret of Connaught will be betrothed to Prince Gustavus 
Adolphus, eldest son of the Crown Prince of Sweden, whom she met 
for the first time by arrangement recently at Cairo. The young 
people, though not closely related, are connected ; the Swedish 
Crown Princess being a daughter of the Grand Duchess of Baden, 
only sister of the Emperor Frederick, consequently both are cousins 
of the Kaiser. Should the marriage come off Princess Margaret 


be taken as premature. 
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ALEXANDRA MAKAROV 


The daughter of the Russian Admiral Maka- 
in the explosion 
** Petropavlovsk” 


The various rumours attaching to the marriage of the King may 
Alfonso was born in May, 1886, and 
is, therefore, not yet nineteen years of age 
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would not have a very lively time as Court 
life in Stockholm is a bit ¢77s¢e. The Stat- 
religion is Lutheran, and the Queen takes 
it in its gloomiest form. She is an ardent 
admirer of General Booth and would delight 
in a Welsh revival, whilst the Crown Prince 
is consumptive and lives almost entirely in 
the south of Europe. The young Prince is 
a_ soldier befits the descendant of 
Marshal Bernadotte. 

Well Matched.—Evelyn Lady Maghera- 
morne and Mr. Hugh Baring will be a well- 
matched couple. Mr. Baring is about 6 {t. 
2in., and Lady Magheramorne is nearly as 
tall. She is one of the five handsome sisters 
of the present Lord Shaftesbury and is still 
quite a young woman though she had twelve 
or thirteen years of married life before she 
lost her husband. His brother, the present 
Lord Magheramorne, succeeded to the title 
since they had no son, but her little daughter, 
Miss Norah McGarel-Hogg, who has just 
recently turned fourteen, was left the family place at Magheramorne in 
county Antrim as well as a fortune, and she will be quite a consider- 
able heiress when she grows up. The McGarels and the Hoggs 
were both Ulster families, and the Ashleys, too, have for some time 
been connected with Belfast, where Lord Shaftesbury has property 
and a castle. 
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In the States.—Quite a knot of English society ,cople are now 
enjoying themselves in New York, 
where they have been received with 
open arms by the Four Hundred. 
Mr. Bertie Stopford, whose father is 
honorary chaplain to the King, has 
been especially courted by the Astor 
clique, and at one of Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor’s recent dances was selected to 
lead the cotillon. In the States, | 
may observe, this is the highest social 
distinction which can be conferred 
upon the male aspirant. Mr. Stop- 
ford is, of course, a well-known danc- 
ing man and one who is a great help 
to hostesses on this side when they 
are making their arrangements. He 
met the Astors in Paris some years 
ago and they were quite struck with 
his social accomplishments. Now no 
dance is complete in New York if he 
is not there to decide what is most 
chic in the way of new figures. 
Mr. Stopford is a cousin of Lord 
Courtown and a great friend of 
Mr. Hugo Baring, who, by the way, 
means to make his home in New York, 
where he is connected with the trans- 
atlantic branch of the historic firm. 


A Future Countess.—Another 
popular personage now being féted in 
New York is Lady Maitland, who will 
some day be Countess of Lauder- 
dale and is so clever at miniature 
painting. She has not neglected her 
work by any means since she went 
over but has painted no fewer than 
three miniatures of American society 
women, including Mrs. Henry Siegel’s unmarried daughter, Miss 
Georgina Wilde. Lady Maitland is not coming back-to this country 
till after Easter. Her husband, Viscount Maitland, who is with her, 
is also one of the Britishers whose presence is indispensable at New 
York dinners. The gallant colonel of the city roughriders is, of 
course, a soldier ‘first and last and all the time” as the Yankees 
say, but he, too, has a peaceful hobby—he is at home with a camera. 


Chusseau Flaviens 
THE YOUNG KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN OUT SHOOTING— 
THE LATEST PORTRAIT 
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Educators of Young England Head Masters at Home. 
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THE HEAD MASTER OF CHARTERHOUSE—THE REV. GERALD HENRY RENDALL, M.A. 
Mr. Rendall has guided the youthful destinies of the boys at Charterhouse since 1897. He was educated at Harrow and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 


where he had a distinguished mathematical career. He was for seventeen years professor of Greek at University College, Liverpool, of which he 
ultimately became first principal. Mr. Rendall has translated '‘The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius” 
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“Tine Tatler” Sampler Competition—A Selection from 


] confess to having been 
agreeably surprised and 
gratified by the large number 
of samplers that have been 
sent to me in response to my 
suggestion that I should be en- 
trusted with them in order to 
make a selection for publica- 
tion. Samplers of all ages and 
character have been forwarded, 
of which it seems to me the six 
given here are the daintiest in 
character. The subject of sam- 
plers is always a fascinating 
one as those who have the 
advantage of possessing Mr. 
Marcus B, Huish’s work on 
samplers, published by the 
Longmans, well know. 

The earliest sampler sent 
to me is seventeenth-century 
work, while the latest is only 
eighteen years old. Had I not 
seen this last I should have 
been of opinion that the sam- 
pler had been dead for nearly 
half-a-century,; but it must be 
quite that length of time since 
it was as much a regular 
episode in the early life of 
every little girl to work a sam- 
pler as to have the measles. 
The earliest record of the sam- 
pler is in the poet Skelton, who 
speaks of the “sampler to sew 
on” in the fifteenth century. 
Shakspere mentions them in 
A Midsummer Nigh?’s Dream, 
where he makes Helena claim 
that she and Hermia ‘“‘have 
with our needles created both 
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Sent by Mrs. L. Hope, 56, Melody Road, Wandsworth. The above sampler, 
though undated, is very old and one of the most legible the Editor has 
received 


CEVE Me the wings of faith to rite 

within the veil and ree 

‘the saintt ahove how oe their joys 
How bright their glories be 


Once ther Were mourners here below 
oe plourd out cries and tears 
bis 4 werestted hard as we do now 
ains and doubts and fears 


From Miss E. M. Pryce, 38, Eleanor Street, South Shields. 
elaborate sampler is 1840 


The date of this 
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Of the samplers received this is the one of latest date. 
only eighteen years ago by the sender, Miss Florence Fyler, 63, Church 
Road, Hove 


one flower, both on one sam- 
pler.” Sir Philip Sidney refers 
to the sampler in Avcadia and 
Milton in Comes. 

One favourite subject for 
samplers of long ago were the 
figures of Adam and Eve, while 
the alphabet has always been 
in request. There is a great 
variety in the lettering of sam- 
plers, one in existence, dated 
1740, tells us :— 


Favour is deceitful 

And beauty is vain, 

But a woman that feareth the Lord 
She shall be praised. 


A large number of the samplers 
contain very dismal mottoes, 
acting indeed upon youth much 
as the skeleton at an Egyptian 
feast might be supposed to 
inspirit the pleasure-seekers of 
that day. One sampler, for 
example, worked by a child of 
seven years, runs as follows :— 


And now, my soul, another year 

Of thy short life is past. 

I cannot long continue here, 

And this may be my last. 
More tragic is a sampler given 
by Mr. Huish, dated 1736 :— 

When this you see, remember me, 

And keep me in your mind, 

And be not like the weather-cock 
That turns at every wind. 

When I am dead and laid in grave, 
And all my bones are rotten, 

By this may I remembered be 
When I should be forgotten. 


It is clear that a_ great 
number of samplers of the 
seventeenth century and earlier 
were worked by women of 
mature years, whereas after 
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Interesting Examples of Old-time Needlework Sent In. 


that period they were 
all done by children 
of thirteen and less. 
How priggish it must 
have made some of 
the young ones, one 
would think, judging 
by a very favourite 
rhyme worked — upon 
the samplers :— 
When I was young 
And in my prime 
Here you may see 
How I spent my time, 
There are a few 
samplers extant worked 
by little boys, but 
these naturally come 
from strenuous Scot- 
land. Now and again 
the sampler was linked 
with a religious aspira- 
tion as in the follow- 
ing, which was worked 
by Mary Cole in 
1759 = 
Better by far for me 
Than all the simpster’s 
art 
That God's commandments 
be 
Embroider'd on my heart. 
Occasionally they 
overflowed with humi- 
lity as in the case of 
Jane Marks, whose 
sampler, dated 1807, is 
thus rendered in Mr. 
Huish’s book :— 


If I am right, oh teach my 
heart 
Still in the right to stay. 


Sent by Mrs. Simmonds, 181, Fordwych Road, Cricklewood. The sampler is 
the work of the sender’s mother when only eight years old 
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Mrs. George Monckton, 4, Lascelles Terrace, Eastbourne, sends the above very excellently-preserved’ 
sampler, a feature of which is the beautiful topiary designs 


If I am wrong, Thy grace 
impart 
To find that better way. 
Sarah Beckett in 
1798 worked the follow- 
ing unctuous lines :— 
Oh may Thy powerful word 
Inspire a breathing worm 
To rush into Thy kingdom, 


Lord, 
And take it as by storm. . 


Occasionally the 
sampler illustrated an 
historical event as the 
following, signed by 
Martha Wright, dated 
1693, indicates :— 


The Prince of Orange 
landed in the West of 
England on the 5th of 
November, 1688, and on the 
11th April, 1689, was crowned 
King of England, and in the 
year 1692 the French came 
to invade England, and a 
fleet of ships sent by King 
William drove them from 
the English seas and took, 
sunk, and burned twenty- 
one of their ships. 


Mary Minshull also 
recorded a momentous 
event :— 


There was an earthquake 
on the 8th September, 1692, 
in the City of London, but 
no hurt, tho’ it caused most 
part of England to tremble, 
But the subject is of 
unending interest to 
those who would like 
to pursue. it in Mr, 
Marcus. B. Huish’s 
fascinating book. 
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From Mr. Gafont, 30, Havel Street, Camberwell. 
done in 1823 by a little girl at the age of eleven 


dina wile name thyself upon her hearts 2 

That wien the tart glad morn of lite shall come. 
wait her to en heavenly home; By So 

“The ternal glories of thy crave to share ie ea 
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“ ay hank you,” said the girl bitterly. 
“Dear me!” exclaimed the nervous young man in agony. 
‘¢] didn’t tread on your dress, did I?” 

“ Didn’t tread on my dress? Oh dear no ! 
torn all to rags, but of course you didn’t tread on it. 
have settled upon it, I suppose.” 

“lm so sorry. | almost thought I heard something go.” 

“Then you guessed right first time,” snapped the girl. 

“ But I was being so particularly careful. Really I hardly know 
what to say.” 

“ Don’t you! Then we'd better change the subject.” 

“1 wouldn’t have had it happen for a deal of money,” he pleaded 
fervently. 

“No more would I. Please don’t keep on apologising. You 
don’t do it very well, and it makes no difference anyhow. If one is 
idiot enough to be persuaded into going to a dance of this sort I 
suppose one must take one’s chance of the kind of thing one meets. 
After all, it was my own fault.” 

“ No, no,” stammered the young man, “it was my fault ; min 
entirely. How could it be your fault ? ” 

“ Because,” the girl said with slow and measured intonation, 
“T ought to have seen that there wasn’t room enough on any floor 
for your feet and the tail of my dress. Well, as you don’t seem to 
be able to say that you’re sorry you won’t mind if I appear to leave 
you. I’ve got to borrow about 600 pins from somewhere or other— 
or else go home.” 

And the cheap muslin swished viciously away from him and left 
him desolate to curse his clumsiness. 

But the young man, though nervous, knew his own mind and 
was patient and persistent, and it is an ascertained fact that woman 
yields to siege rather than to assault. Within a few months from 
this night of disaster and acrimony the young man was enabled to 
announce to his family his engagement to the young lady who had 
thus despitefully used him, and his family did not like it at all. 

“1 don’t wish,” said 
his dear mamma, “ to 
speak rashly, but I 
may say that |’d rather 
see you in your coffin 
than married to a girl 
like Henrietta.” 

“That's what lve 
always thought,” said 
the elder sister. 

“Same here,” 
the younger sister. 

Then the nervous 
young man drew himself 
up and took upon him- 
self a dignity. ‘‘And 
might I ask,” he said, 
“what it is exactly 
youve got against this 
young lady who has 
honoured me by accept- 
ing my proposal ?” 

“What haven’t we 
got against her!” said 
the elder sister, broadly 
and on general prin- 
ciples. 

= escan 


Of course not. It’s 
A fly must 


said 


give it a 
name,” said the -dear 
mamma, “she’s a 
thoroughly bad-tempered 
woman. I wouldn’t have 
a tongue like hers for all 
the money in the Bank 
of England, and I pity 
the man that’s married 
to her.” 


“Well,” said the 
young man, “that is A FIRE. TEST 
about the most out- 
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By Barry Pain. 


rageous—at least, mother, what I mean to say is that you’re 
mistaken about Henrietta. I know what I’m talking about, too. In 
fact, I could give an instance.” 

“Do let’s hear it,” said his younger sister sceptically. 

“The first time I met her was ata dance. It wasn’t much of a 
thing. In fact, she was about the only lady there that I should have 
called a lady at all.” 

“That was the night you took us, wasn’t it?” asked the elder 
sister. ‘‘ Well, don’t you be too complimentary.” 

““T was excepting present company,” said the young man 
desperately, ‘‘as is usual, I believe. Now it so happened that I trod 
on her dress and tore it. It’s not a thing I’ve ever done before or 
since, and more perfect refinement and sweetness of temper I never 
met with in my life. She wouldn’t even hear a word of apology. 
All she seemed anxious about was to find some kind thing to say 
to set me at my ease. Tact? There never was anything to equal 
it. And that,” he added impressively, ‘‘is the girl you accuse of bad 
temper ! ” 

So in course of time the young man married the girl. Marriage 
on moderate—almost immoderately moderate—means has occasion- 
ally a taming and depressing effect on some high-spirited feminine 
natures, and in the proud position of head of a household, however 
modest, a nervous young man may grow rapidly into a state of 
settled and self-satisfied bumptiousness. 

So after a year or two of married life this man, still young, 
returned one Saturday from business earlier than usual, and he was 
ina bad temper. Also, as it was not yet dinner-time, dinner was 
not ready. Of this he complained bitterly. He was acrimonious as 
to the choice of the dinner; he was savage as to the cooking of it, 
Even his wife’s open flattery of his appearance and her pleasure that 
he had been able to get off so early failed to soothe him. 

So when she asked him to take her for a walk he said that he 
could not stick it; which was vulgar and unkind of him. But her 
adoration and her readiness to serve him in any way remained un- 


shaken. She lit his 
cigarette for him and 


waved her hand to him 
from the window as he 
walked away. 

As he walked he 
pitied himself seriously. 
He worked hard all the 
week, and yet when he 
came home on Satuiday 
there was often litue or 
nothing that he could 
reasonably make himself 
dictatcrial or unpleasant 
about. And what right 
has any woman to make 
a thinking man un- 
reasonable ? 

He went to see his 
dear mamma and she 
gave him tea and asked 
him how things were 


going with him and 
Henrietta. 

The young man 
shook his head. He 
said gloomily that he 
did not suppose he 


would be able to stand 
it much longer. 

“ And what is it?” 
his mother asked. 

“What is it? Why, 
iv’s nag, nag, nag from 
morning to night ; that’s 
what it is.” 

His mother expressed 
an opinion that very 
likely he brought it on 
himself, 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


Wwe pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THe Tarier, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope, except those we desire 
to retain for publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly writtea on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a clear description of the subject. Only one 
photograph may be sent at one time. The negative is not required. 


This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure in highly commend- 
ing the following subjects :— 
‘The Home of the Viking,’’ A. D. Parkin, West Bank, Borough Green, Kent. 


‘* Off Scarborough,"’ G. H. E. Hudson, the University, Birmingham. 

“ Houses on Bridge over River Pegnitz, Nuremberg,’’ G. H. Sulivan, Cathering- 
ton, Horndean, Hants. 

** 4 Gleam of Sunshine,"’ J. H. Saunders, 67, Green Road, Burmantofts, Leeds. 

“Romsdalhorn in a Cloud, Norway,’’ A. M. Davies, the Laurels, Town Close, 
Norwich. 

“ Bellagio,’ Rev. W. E. Windle, Ugborough Rectory, Ivybridge, South Devon. 

‘*Cathedral and Leaning Tower of Pisa,’’ H. A. Spowart, 11, Parks Road, Oxford. 

“In Epping Forest,’’ Miss A. Fox, 20, Oakfield Road, Stroud Green. 

ae Proud Possession,’’ Miss M. Parker-Jones, North Jesmond House, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

‘Collie Puppies,'’ Miss M. Christison, 20, Magdalen Crescent, Edinburgh. 

“Special Irish,’’ A. A. Butler, 1, Dalrymple Road, Brockley. 

‘* Bodiane Castle,’’ Miss Evans, Wavertree, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

“An Old Oak Panel on Carved Sideboard,’ Miss W. Blake, Woolias Hall, Per- 
shore, Worcestershire. 


First Prize—‘‘One Moment, Please,” Frank Gibson, Thornbury, Bradford, Yorks. Second Prize—‘‘Dog Jumping from Back to Back," A. H. Robinson, 

16, Prince of Wales Terrace, Scarborough, Third Prize—'‘Siena: Pisano's Pulpit in the Duomo,” Miss Judith Pulteney, 3, Lower Berkeley Street, W. 

Fourth Prize—' Match-making,” S. K. Mitchelson, 4, College Grounds, Great Malvern. Fifth Prize -‘'The Road to Jericho, the Dead Sea in the Distance,” 
F. H. Sikes, c/o Miss Whitchurch, the Rowans, Felixstowe 
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THE IMMORTAL LOVE STORY OF “ROMEO AND JULIET” 


Percy Guttenberg 


MR. HARCOURT WILLIAMS AS “ROMEO” AND MISS MARGARET HALSTAN AS “JULIET” 


THE TATLER 
IRUARY 15, 1905: 


AS ENACTED AT THE QUEEN’S THEATRE IN MANCHESTER. 


Percy Guttenberg 


MISS CLAIRE PAUNCEFORT AS ‘' THE NURSE” AND MISS MARGARET HALSTAN AS ‘ JULIET” 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


Imitation.—The manager of the play- 
house is notoriously sheeplike. If one type 
of play succeeds at one theatre other theatres 
make a point of following suit with devoted 
earnestness. A case in point is afforded by 
the 7épfertoire theatre to which I have 
called attention. The ‘ management” of the 
Comedy Theatre has now followed in line, for 
Charley’s Aunt is being followed by Our Flat 
with Mr. Willie Edouin in his original part. 
The dearth of new English plays 
is certainly extraordinary. It is 
partly due, I think, to the fatal 
fallacy of mounting plays on the 
basis of their possibly running 
500 nights or more. 


Why not a Savoy Répertoire ? 
—TI cannot help thinking that a 
great chance for a 7éfertoire com- 
pany was lost in the Savoy. Here 
was a house with a unique stock 
of operas which it could have run 
fora week or a month each in rota 
tion. We know what happened. 
The theatre departed from its 
traditions and took to musical 
comedy, and Savoy opera is now 
confined to the provinces. There, 
however, | think it is doing well ; 
at any rate, I saw a splendid 
sample of it the other day at 
Fulham. An excellent company 
appeared in a selection of these 
inimitable works, and the audience 
was delighted. 


More Shakspere.—Perhaps it 
is in view of the revival boom 
that we are to have another 
Shakspere play, for Mr. Hubert 
Carter is to appear as Othello to Miss Tita 
Brand’s Desdemona. Mr. Carter, who has 
been about sixteen years on the stage, is the 
brother of Mr. A. C. R. Carter, editor of that 
excellent annual, Zhe Year's Art. For 
many years he was with Mr. Tearle. He 
made his mark in London with Miss Ellen 
Terry in Zhe Vikings at the Imperial.. Quite 
recently he scored a great artistic success as 
Dr. Faustus in Marlowe's striking play which 
was put on at Terry’s by Mr. William Poel. 


I shall not readily forget the immense power 
of Mr. Carter in this splendid part, but 
strange to say the public did not support the 
spirited venture. Miss Tita Brand as the 
daughter of Miss Marie Brema possesses a 
fine voice and is one of our best elocutionists. 
Though young she has appeared in some seven- 
teen Shaksperean parts. She played in Lvery- 
man, which Mr. Arthur puts on at Kennington 
for matinées on February 18 and March 8. 


“WE ALL LOVE JACK” 


The remarkable stage-door dog at the Palace Theatre with his four masters 


The German Theatre.—By far the finest 
répertoire company I have seen is that 
appearing at the Great Qucen Street Theatre. 
Iam compelled to reiterate the fact because 
English playgoers allow their German-speak- 
ing fellow citizens to monopolise the seats. 
Why does not the Gallery First-nighter’s Club, 
which is always so strong on good acting, 
make a point of annexing the gallery one even- 
ing just as students at the Scots universities 
sometimes do in their local playhouses ? 


Jack, the Palace Dog.—Of the hundred 
odd members of the staff of the Palace Theatre 
there is only one who is continuously on duty 
Jack, the stage-door dog. Part bulldog, 
part pointer, he is more than a mere ewployé 
of the Palace company; he is a local and 
highly-respected institution. Although known 
best at the stage door, Jack is also attached 
to two other departments—the fire department 
and the stage—and in consequence he has 
four masters who appear in the 
accompanying picture, namely, the 
stage doorkeeper, the two firemen, 
and the master carpenter. During 
the day when not out shopping he 
is to be found wandering about the 
theatre at the heels of the master 
carpenter, while during the per- 
formance he leaves the 
stage doorkeeper’s box, partly 
because he is afraid of absent- 
mindedly wandering on to the stage 
and also because there are very 
often animals other than dogs 


never 


among the artists, and he has 
not yet Jearnt the knack of 


tackling three elephants, a couple 
of bears, or a crocodile. 


As Fireman.—From midnight 
to nine a.m. Jack does duty as 
assistant night His 
“boss” can rely en being sum- 
moned from any part of the build- 
ing in case of the stage-door bell 
being rung, and in the event of 
an outbreak of fire Jack can be 
sent off to warn the nearest police- 
man. There is a story savouring 
somewhat of superstition that at 
the very moment when, as it 
transpired next day in the papers, the terrible 
theatre fire in Chicago broke out the Palace 
dog gave vent to a violent fit of barking. 
But Jack is at his best when out shopping. 
Having obtained a penny 
from some friend or 
casual admirer and found 
someone to open the 
stage door for him he pro- 
ceeds to purchase what- 
ever he feels inclined for. 


fireman. 


camplbal & Gray 


MR. LEON MORRIS AND HIS PONIES AT THE HIPPODROME 
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Miss Fraser in “The Talk of the Town” at the Lyric. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Miss Fraser plays the part of a schoolgirl, Ellaline Lewin, who is to get a fortune unless Lieutenant Reggie Hambleden can discover her whereabouts. He does not, but 
as he falls unawares in love with her the fortune becomes his 
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Histed 


MR. WAKELING DRY 


An Industrious Music Critic.—Mr. Wake- 
ling Dry, who has just edited A[vesh] A[z7] 
Flortnight| Book, is one of the most indus- 
trious of our musical critics, He edited the 
excellent series of handbooks called ‘‘ Nights 
at the Opera,” and is now editing a new 
series called “‘ Masters of Music” to which he 
contributes a volume upon 
Elgar. He is writing a book 
on Schubert for Bell’s “ Minia- 
ture Series” and Zhe Story 
of the Dance for Mr, Cro- 
west’s well-known series. Mr. 
Dry has written two analy- 
tical programmes for the Rich- 
ter Concerts and one for 
Kubelik on his big tour 
throughout the United King- 
dom two years ago. He 
is also the English  cor- 
respondent for the New York 
Music Review and the critic 
for the Daily Express ; he 
is, moreover, a composer and 
pianist by way of recreation, 
and he sometimes regales his 
friends by a recital of the 
practising of a village oratorio 
which is far better than some 
of the professional sketches 
[ have heard. There doves 
not seem to be very much 
connection between music 
and topography, but Mr. Dry 
is working on a booklet of 
Northamptonshire for the 
Methuen’s ‘‘ Little Guides ” 
and on the Cromwell country 
for the “ Pilgrimage Series.” 


A Hungarian Gipsy for 
the Queen’s Hall.—Karcsay, 
who willmake his bow at the 
Queen’s Hall on Friday, is 
a gipsy. He has been in 
London six months and has 
already had some acquaint- 
ance with London and _ pro- 
vincial audiences. Karcsay is 
a protégé of the well-known 
Hungarian nobleman, Count 
Esterhazy,'who was the means 
of his coming to London as 
representing the best the 


THE VILLAGE PLAYERS AT HILDENBOROUGH 


Hungarian nation had to offer as a violinist. 
Karcsay has been trained at the Hungarian 
Academy of Music, Budapest, whither he 
had been sent by the members of the gipsy 
band among whom he was born and. reared. 
When quite a lad he was considered by his 
fellow gipsies as far their superior, and every 
Hungarian gipsy is a born musician. Karcsay 
plays an Andreas Guarnerius violin, 


A New Orchestra.—Karcsay will appear 
with the International Symphony Orchestra, 
a new organisation of one hundred performers 
which has recently been established by the 
Concert-Direction Ernest Lipschutz. It has 
been recruited from various countries, and the 
conductor is Herr Gustave Jaeger. It makes 
its first public appearance on Friday. An 
interesting feature is the institution of more 
popular prices for admission than have 
hitherto ruled for similar high-class recitals ; 
there will be 1,000 seats at Is. and 1,000 
seats at 2s. 6d. 


The Village Players._-The new play for 
and by the villagers of Hildenborough has 
proved a success. The Luck of the Brians 
has interested the villagers immensely. The 
acting has been very good and shows that 
much talent must lie dormant in our country 
villages. 


Entertaining the Riviera. — Mr. Ulph 
Smith is going to entertain our kinsmen on 
the Riviera with his capital sketch pro- 
gramme. He is a clever musician and his 
sketches are always amusing. 


THE VILLAGE PLAYERS AT HILDENBOROUGH AS THEMSELVES 
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A, Debenham 


MISS RUTH SUFFIELD 


Miss Ruth Suffield.—Miss Ruth Suffield, 
who has been playing a small part in Mou7- 
chette and Company, the curtain-raiser at 
the Comedy, is the sister of Mr. Brandon 
Thomas’s general manager. 


“Indisposition.”—How is it that players 
get over their “indispositions ”—an actor is 
never “ill” like other people 
—so readily ? When Sir 
Charles Wyndham was run 
down in New York the other 
day he had “his shoulder 
dislocated ” and yet appeared 
in his part on the next night. 
If I got my shoulder dis- 
located Iam sure I should be 
a month in hospital. Again, 
I read that “Mrs. Pat” has 
left hospital at Philadelphia, 
“having quite recovered from 
the effects of the recent acci- 
dent to her knee.” I know a 
man who was ill for months 
with a fractured kneecap. 
Last of all, Mr. James Welch 
is cured and is studying his 
next part. What has the 
non-actor done to miss such 
good—fortune ? 


Hemoits 


A Careful Cleric.—The 
Rev. Wilson Carlile of the 
Church Army has been con- 
gratulating Mr. Bourchier on 
The Walls of Jericho though 
he has not seen the play. 
He says that he is “debarred 
at present from attending 
theatres chiefly because of 
the careless relations of many 
actors in matrimonial 
matters.” Such a nice way 
of putting it ! I cannot 
understand why theatrical 
managers are so keen upon 
quoting the opinions of clergy- 
men on their plays. I suppose 
it is on the assumption that 
there is still a public that 
hangs on the words of its 
vicars. At any rate, Mr. 
Bourchier has got several 
appreciative testimonials for 
this excellent play. 


Hemons 
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THE TALLER 


The Dutch Girls im “The Talk of the Town.” 


stage Pictorial Fubiishing Co. 


THE COY DUTCH GIRLS 


Tina Schwartz goes breaking hearts, 
Mit a shmardt leedle Deutscher dress on: 
All day in der shop of her shtoudt old pop 
She cuts up delicatessen. 


THIS CHORUS ACCOMPANIES MISS MAUDI 


Tina Schwartz serves pickles and tarts 
Der whole veek round but von day, 

Vhen off she goes in her shmardest clothes 
To the German ball on Sunday. 


She looks at you mit her eyes so blue, 
Vhen her warm, soft hand you sqveeses, 

Und she makes no sound, but her eyes go as round, 
As der holes in der Gruyére cheeses. 


Stage Pictoria: Puolishing Co. 


DARRELL IN THE SONG, ‘*TINA SCHWARTZ" 


Und dere she'll dance mit Max and Franz, 
Und she never shtops—no never ; 

But der leberwust she cuts up just 
Next morgen sweet as ever. 
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here has been a big excitement and prefatory “boom” about 
the revival meetings to be held at the Albert Hall, and a good 
deal of money and labour has been expended in preparing for the 
visit of the evangelists. It remains to be seen whether the permanent 
results of the movement will correspond to the advertisement. One 
is inclined to doubt it. Somehow the methods of Barnum and 
Buffalo Bill do not seem to harmonise with the highest forms of 
religion. One is tempted to remember the dramatic or musical 
pieces that were brought over in like fashion, heralded by paragraphs 
and puffs preliminary, and the great actors, actresses, and singers 
who were to appear, with more or less romantic stories of their 
antecedents and then one remembers somehow that the great show 
proved to be a very ordinary affair such as had often lived iis 
fortnight in London almost unnoticed till the syndicate supporting 
it ran through its funds. 


“T*here will be, no doubt, a fair number of conversions ; given the 

usual percentaze of emotional persons in a crowd, which is 
large, and the usual appeals to the emotions, a certain number of 
persons will feel “saved” and wil be even superfluously ready to 
proclaim the fact. But will there be. any particular permanent 
improvement in the morals and the temper of those affected ? This, 
alter all, is the only practical test of success. Revivals are chronic 
among the American negroes; but I belicve the percentage of 
poultry lost by white farmers is not observed to vary inversely as the 
height of religious enthusiasm awakened. 


It is, of course, conceivable and natural that a person of ordinary 

type, without much individuality cr reticence, may have been 
wavering between religion and indifference, between strictness and 
laxity in morals. To such a person the blare of instruments, the 
volume of sound of a huge choir, the voice and manner of an 
earnest preacher, the subtle influence of the enthusiasm of acrowd, 
may be the cause of a permanent inclination to the better way. 
The mere fact of having received a striking impression of an 
unusual kird is quite enough to colour such lives for quite a long 
time=—emotional crises are so rare in their career. Very possibly 
some hundreds of such persons may look back on the revival 
meetings as a turning-point in their course, and with some warrant. 
No doubt they will not be as much changed as they think; their 
past life was not as bad nor will their future life be as good as they 
will fancy—but the change may still be noticeable, and fairly 
permanent. 


A Patt from this result, which could probably have been effected by 

private advice and example as readily and as permanently, 
will there be any especial effect a year, or even three months, hence 
to be noticed from the revival meetings? It is always easy to get 
large crowds by a little organisation and a little advertising for 
religious rnovements. The bulk of those who come, however, will 
be sympathisers, already converted as far as revivals can do it. The 
usual religious meeting is like the usual political meeting; the 
preacher or speaker is talking to those already convinced, and dis- 
agreement is not tolerate |, or at least is not supposed to exceed very 
narrow limits. 


he numbers at revival meetings will no doubt be large; the 
question will be whether these are not regularly religious per- 
sons who attend to gratify their pious e notions. We know the nature 
of the Hyde Park demonstrations that are got up to express the 
national approval or disapproval of something at home or abroad. 
The object, so long as it is humanitarian, democratic, and liberal o- 
labour in nature, hardly matters ; the same trade unions and friendly 
and temperance societies send delegates and banners, there are a 
certain number of people always on or near the platforms, and except 
for the picturesque effect the demonstration might just as well be 
done by a gramophone, because all the people who take part in it 
are bound to think in a particular way, and their presence in Hyde 
Park merely shows that they hold the opinions they have held for 
many years. 


or public meetings and public eloquence to produce a great effect, 
religious or political, they must deal with the hostile or indiffe- 
rent, and win them over or carry them away. The orator who can 


fhe 
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Adrvan hoss— 


convince those prejudiced against him or can kindle the dull and 
indifferent into a flame of enthusiasm is the only one who counts, 
and he is rare. It is no injustice to revivalists generally to state that 
they are not orators of the highest type. Most of their success is 
due to the fact that they are advancing notions already accepted by 
the great bulk of their hearers. 


ven when a considerable apparent success is gained by the 
revivalist methods, is the real advance great or permanent ? 
The words of the revival preacher are seldom likely to win the 
intellectual or reflective natures. The merely excitable or the 
indifferent who have been stirred for a moment soon go after other 
sensations or relapse into apathy. Religion is an individual attitude 
of mind and soul; no two thinking men have exactly the same 
religion. A revival carries men away in a crowd just as a political 
revolution does, but the ideal of politics is not revolutionary rushes 
but the intelligent exercise of the vote by each citizen. 


he desire for sudden conversions, startling changes, great 
revivals, is strongest in elementary natures; they want the 
spiritual drama to be all transformation scenes. There are sudden 
changes in the spiritual as in the material world, but they are more 
to be dreaded than desired. Lightning is momentary—sunrise is 
gradual. The patient daily wonder of the dawn is the type of the 
natural awakening of mind and spirit. Instantaneous effects are 
as brief as they are startling. 


As for the institution of the ‘‘ penitent form,” the parade of daily 
= conversions, the recounting of past wickedness and spiritual 
experiences, these can only be called degrading exhibitions. 
Protestants object to the confessional, but the worldliest of Jesuits 
never thought of turning the confessional into a shop window. The 
lower class of mind will do anything for notoriety. There are some 
men who revel in self-abasement and quite unnecessary penitence 
and exaggerate the guilt of their former “unsaved” condition. 
They are like the man Heine mentions, who declared that he had 
purloined a sil\er spoon from the King’s table, whereas everybody 
knew that he had never been within a mile of the palace. Boasting 
of virtue savours of the Pharisee ; a parade of exclusive spiritual 
expcriences or remarkable family answers to prayer and special 
providences is apt to be unfavourably received. The safest refuge 
of self-conceit is the agony of self-depreciation. It is better to be 
the chief of sinners than an ordinary second-class good man who 
has never been in any particular stress of temptation and has always 
been fairly religious. For even if your enormous transgressions 
are ‘exaggerated or imaginary, at least they are taken at your own 
valuation by the particular evangelists who have the honour of your 
conversion. The brand must have been well alight or where is the 
daring in snatching it from the burning ? 


n the whole, great religious revivals, greater than the Albert Hall 


function is ever likely to be, have left little permanent result, 
unless, as was often the case in the middle ages, they gave birth to 
some permanent organisation. And even then, how soon the 
churches and monastic orders fell away from fervour and needed a 
fresh revival and reform. Some men were permanently influenced 
for good ; some were thrown off their balance and went mad or bad ; 
most were much as before, with the exception of the lassitude and 
disillusionment that follows great excitement. 
Evangelists from over sea 
Who come converting London, 
Whatever your success may be 
The work will soon be undone. 


Perhaps our hearts are dead and cold, 
Perhaps our feelings are numb, 
Our faith refuses to unfold 
In limelight a Ja Barnum. 


In vain, we fear, your words of flame 
Against our brazen forehead ; 
And whether yours or ours the blame 
We shall be temperate and tame 
And not the least bit Torreyed. 
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BREAKING THE ICE; OR, THE EARLY BATHERS 


Drawn by Carton Moore Parke 
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SPINNING TWO PLATES BALANCING A SPINNING TRIDENT 
One of the Chunchuse troupe at the Alhambra One of the Chunchuses at the Alhambra 


THE WONDERFUL FISHING-ROD THE MAGIC FLOWER 


One of the Chunchuse troupe at the Alhambra Ching Ling Soo at the Hippodrome 


No fewer than three sets of Chinese jugglers are now appearing in 
London—at the Empire, the Alhambra, and the Hippodrome. They 
perrorm somewhat similar tricks 
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AMERICAN CHILDREN PLAYING AN ENGLISH GAME—* LONDON BRIDGE HAS BROKEN DOWN” 


This game, usualiy played in England as ‘Oranges and Lemons,” is, it will be seen, played by the New York children under the above title. 
ones are attached to one of the theatrical agencies 


OUR FOURTEENTH 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 4. 
THe TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each Jight. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THe TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post o2 the second Alonday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the seventh acrostic 
(lated February 15) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, February 27. 


5. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters.  Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


These little 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Fourteenth Series) 


el A Ww 
2. A N N E 
3. M I ie, L 
(oR se PA TesT) Bas Miele. 
SS H A H 


2. ‘* Adelaide '' and ‘* Antoinette’ are accepted. 

4. ‘Enteric’ is accepted. ‘‘ Epizootic'’ is accepted 
as ‘‘an epidemic among animals,’’ but the Acrostic 
Editor marvels that the definition did not suggest the 
right word. 


Correct answers to No. 4 have been received from: 
Aldegarde, Aldebella,. Alnwick, Almeria, Abracadabra, 
Amazing, Arosa, Acorn, A.A.A., Abacus, Aredark, Ash- 
g, Abbotts, Afelinda, Arho, Abeille, Aenea, 

a, A.C.R., Ablighter, Aria, Achilles, Alif, 
Axenstein, Aeronaut, Aston, Anovice, 
siey, Andrea, Auriol, Amyand, Ajanda, Bebena, Beau- 
Blackie, Briar-rose, Bertha, Boz, ‘Brian-boru, 


fort, 
Belinda, Bute, Beginnah, Bonnie-bell, Beta, Bydand, 


Brown-eyes, B.U.W., Beauty, Belmanor, Brutus, 
Britonia, Bimbo, Bunny, Billee, Bulbul, Caste, Candun, 
Cheyne, Clarelou, Carlos, Chippers, Castledene, Canti- 
niere, Coomb, Cossack, Claughton, Chicot, Che-sara- 
sara, Corrib, Claribelle, Chaos, Corbiniere, Cleevi, Caris- 
sima, Cyprus. Cass, Caldan, Claudia, Corban, Cherry- 
cheeks, Colepark, Cairo, Ca-ira, Cheery-chich, Cwrwda, 
Chinchin, Courtier, Cambridge, Carrots, Chiria, Chippie, 
Dodpoller, Dale, Daddy, Driscoll, Daralee, Don, Dainty, 
Dghuisa, Dumps, Dignity, Duchess, Daxy, Dumnorix, 


Double Acrostic No. 7 


(Fourteenth Series) 


Night after night he tames the raging shrew. 
A ruftian is the part he’s apt to do. 
King Claudius is the rdle that's next in view. 
. She was the heiress of the Russian Czar, 
But brother's birth all in the stress of war 
Has made her no one in particular. 


. Nation of waiters, innkeepers, and guides, 
Who once as hirelings fought for any sides. 


. Rowena's guardian, dad of Ivanhoe, 
Father who his own offspring did not know. 
. By use of this we make a bridge. Also 
A politician was named this, you know, 
Rose from plain Hodge to Mr. So-and so. 
. Bingen is on this stream—likewise Cologne. 
The Germans like to think it all their own. 


Dinah, Donnetta, Duffer, Dun, Duquessa, Dolabella,. 
Doll, Deer, Doune, Elswitha, Elms, Eva-maria, Elleville 
Eippek, Eliot, Eiya, Elmbank, Eastwind, Etteragram, 
Elex, Enos, Elizabeth, Evelyn, Ethie, Esperance, Efsie. 
Florodora, Fuchsia, Fog, Fern, Floridelle, Firefly, 
Flosager, Florence, Fidelia, Fancy, Floss-silk, Fairy, 
Francis, Furry, Freda, Firstry, Firenze, Fiora, Glen, 
Gladwyn, Golden-girl, Glynn, Grey-eyes, Golo, Golly- 


wog, Golomine, Gem, Gopher, Glevum, Glenmalure, 
Gasco, Good-luck, Heath, Howitzer, Hairy-heels, 


Howardius, Horsa, Hoopoe, Hadith, Hati, Inverloddon, 
Ibs, Idak, Ignota, Jap, Joker, Jacko, Jersey, Jed, Jaelsee, 
Jacey, Keewee, Katinka, Keys, Kid, Katharina, Kamsin, 
Kamoral, Kingsan, Kathbaron, Kilbride, Kimmerghame, 
Kathleen, Kempsey, Kiwi, Ko, Leslie, Leep, Livinopes, 
Ladybird, Lengthington, Lamlash, Lutra, Louisa, Little- 
stone, Libussa, Lulu, Lannie, Lady-bower, Lhasa, Lor- 
raine, Mother-bunch, Maldonada, Moremie, Massareene,. 
Manor, Marion, Maise, Mascotte, M.L.H., Marie, Mop, 
Mourino, Mavourneen, Meb, Minorca, Midge, Malling, 
Mars, Macaudax, Marju, Mummer, Myrtle, Machaon, 
Millamant, Mahtal, Mouth, Mudjekeewis, Nibs, Nimble, 
Nelto, Nigger, Novice, Orchid, Oak, Olea, Oh-there, 
Owlet, Oh-girls, Ovalina, Oku, Oceanide, Owen, Poly- 
tock, Pretty-well, Pathan, Poop, Pearl, Paddy, Parabere, 
Paris, Pixie, Pegunhere, Pongo, Pearlies, Pizarro, Pebble, 
Pekoe, Pluto, Peverel, Proby, Pongkyle, Primavera, Pop,. 
Park, Pollywaddles, Queerlock, Redual, R.N., Rockaway, 
Raven, Regina, Roma, Rock, Roy, Riec, Ryde, Robin, 
Rhagatt, Ronpu, Reldas, Remus, Square, Speranza, 
Simple, Sweetbells, St. Rowan, Sa, Splendide, Serapion, 
Seeker, Sunbeam, She, Stodgy, Salmon, Southoe, Sea- 
ar, Supercargo, Sophia, Skerry, Snark, Snipe, Sillee, 
Scafell, Stede, Scraps, Sturford, Sheward, Sivart,: St. 
Quentin, Senga, Smart, Speedwell, Shamrock, Tramps, 
‘Tamworth, Troloss, Tootles, Truth, Tina, Tax, Trefoil, 
Tiptilted, Tomiwin, Titmouse, Trikent, Tangley, Tiballak,. 
Tobias-john, Turnip-top, Thumbi, Trim, Taffy, Ugly, 
Usher, Viola, Victor, Veronica, Vinna, Weaz orkit- 
out, Wales, What-ho, Wyvern, Wyst, Wild-walker, 
Wimbledon, Wild-violet, Waughtauk, Wynell, Waver, 
Wag, Wasp, Wildman, Winifred, Xam, Xit, Xoc, Xpdnc, 
Ynl, Yahoo, Yeliab, Yalcrab, Yellow, Yma, Yoko, Yamay, 
Yasmar, Yentocs, Zed, Zimmy, Zaza, Zingari, Zulu, 
Z.Z.Z., Zebra, Zamzam, Zaramak. 

And two without pseudonyms from Stanmore and 
Sutton Scotney, ‘ Yentocs’’ from the latter address 
also put no pseudonym, but the Acrostic Editor was able 
to identify her. 

‘Keys ’’ put ‘* Rosamund "' for ‘‘ Rosalind "’ in No. 2. 
No answer to No. 2 was received from ‘ Sophia." 

“Rock "' and ‘‘ Titmouse "’ are credited with answers 
to No. 3 


Thirteenth Series 


The Acrostic Editor regrets to find that ‘‘ Eastwind" 
was left out by some error from the list of those who 
solved the ‘thirteen acrostics correctly, and that ‘‘ East; 
wind" has persistently violated the rule requiring the 
name-and address to be given, so that she could not be 
communicated with by post at once. She is given till 
Monday first post to solve the Special Acrostic and is 
informed that no answers will be accepted from her for 
the future unless they are accompanied by her name and 
address. 

For. the future no notice will be taken of pleas that 
are not accompanied by name and address. 

‘Enos "' is in error. He was credited for No. 12, but 
was not successful with No. 7. See both lists. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


A Rule with an Exception.—C. B. Fry 
possesses the rare distinction for a journalist 
of being interesting even in back numbers. I 
was reading over some of his old articles in 
the Daily Express the other day and I found 
them just as good as when I| read them first 
many months ago.’ Mr. Fry declared last 
year that THr TATLER was __ perpetually 
digging its red elbow into him, so I hope he 
will not regard me as a gadfly (has a gadfly 
a red elbow, by the way ?) if I tell him that I 
found some difficulty in a certain statement 
he made in his open letter to H. Smith, the 
Reading back. In giving a list of the ama- 
teurs whom he thought possible choices for 
England Mr. Fry incidentally remarked that 
no amateur who had been picked for Eng- 
land had- failed to do himself justice, I 
wonder if Fry recollects the England and 
Scotland match of 1896. The English 
team that year contained six amateurs, all 
Corinthians—G, O. Smith, W. J. Oakley, 
L. V. Lodge, G. B. Raikes, A. G. Henfrey, 
and C, J. Burnup—one of whom was certainly 
a failure mainly owing to lack of physique 
and lack of experience. C. J. Burnup was 
opposed by a powerful punishing back who 
used his weight with the most deadly effect. 
Burnup’s pluck was worthy of all admiration, 
but his success was not great. In the main, 
of course, Mr. Fry’s contention is perfectly 
accurate, but Burnup in 1896 was certainly an 
exception to the general rule that in inter- 
national matches the amateurs on the English 
side have always done themselves justice. 


Grand Dukes of Football.—If an Ameri- 
can who knew nothing of English football 
could have been taken last Saturday week to 
Fulham and to Plumstead I should like to have 
heard his remarks when it was pointed out to 
him that the body charged with the adminis- 
tration of football in London refused to 
recognise the existence of the teams which 
between them attracted more than 50,000 
spectators. I could probably have had some- 
thing to say about the players and spectators 
looking none the worse for this official neglect. 
One need not, however, go to a Cup tie to 
recognise the enormous advance professional 
football has made in London during the past 
few years; no one but the London Associa- 
tion can be blind to so glaringly patent a 
fact. The truth is that the members of the 
London Association resemble the Russian 
grand dukes, They imagine they can kill 
the democracy by ignoring it. Perhaps the 
grand dukes occasionally use other weapons 
than neglect, but the parallel is close enough. 
If professional football were making serious 
inroads on the better class of amateur clubs 
I could better understand the opposition of 
those members of the London Association 
who are represented in the public mind by 
Mr. Wreford Brown ; but have the Corinthians, 
the Casuals, or the Old Carthusians suffered 
the slightest loss by the growth of such clubs 
as Fulham, the Arsenal, and Queen’s Park 
Rangers ? If the Corinthians last year 
seemed to be losing their popularity at Queen’s 
Club it was owing to the fact that they 
played indifferent football and not in the least 
because of any counter attraction at Fulham. 


Feeling the Draught.—I have been told 
that the gates at Richmond have appreciably 
diminished since Fulham and Queen’s Park 
established themselves in popular favour. On 
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the face of it this seems probable enough. 
The attitude of the Rugby Union towards its 
supporters has never been conciliatory, and it 
is quite possible that many of the followers of 
Richmond and the London Scottish may have 
found the businesslike arrangements at Ful- 
ham more to their taste than the unpunctuality 
and happy-go-lucky methods at Richmond. 
In theory the policy of “ playing-the-game-for- 
the-love-of-it-and-blow-the-spectators ” may be 
reasonable enough, but those who adopt it do 
not complain if sometimes the spectators get 
tired of being blowed. My own opinion, 
however, is that, in the London district at any 
rate, wherever a Rugby and an Association 
club come into the active competition of 
proximity the Rugby club is sure to suffer. 
It is not a question of professionalism versus 
amateurism at all, but of the superior attrac- 
tion of the Association game. If it was the 
Corinthians and not a professional team that 
was playing regularly at Fulham the Rugby 
clubs in the neighbourhood would feel the 
draught just as strongly. 


Beaten but Not Disgraced.—1 cannot 
agree with Mr. Hamish Stuart that the 
tactics of the Scots forwards lost Scotland 
the match against Wales. Fore and aft the 
two sides were as even as possible. Wales 
won by the superior finish of their backs ; the 
superiority was very slight but just sufficient to 
turn the scale in a game between two so well- 
matched teams. Scotland was certainly not 
disgraced, and her position is altogether 
different from that of England after the rout 
at Cardiff. The real sore point to English- 
men about England’s defeat was the immense 
superiority of the Welshmen in every quality 
which goes to make a good footballer. Man 
for man the Scotsmen were at least the equals 
of their opponents at Inverleith. Forrest, as 
a matter of fact, was individually the best 
man on the ground. The contrast between 
his resolute tackling and the half-hearted 
ineffective.ess of Irvin must have been 
startling to the Welshmen. 


The Soreness of Defeat.—Whether Mr. 
Gray Stewart’s scathing attack on Welsh 
malpractices in international matters was well 
or ill founded it was assuredly iJl timed. 
Accusations made at the moment of defeat 
must always be regarded with suspicion, 
There is, of course, nothing novel in Mr. 
Stewart’s statement that ‘‘ Welsh football is 
professional in every sense but the monetary.” 
I have heard it repeated dozens of times in 
English Rugby football circles, but as far as I 
know Mr. Stewart is the first person to record 
this opinion in print. I frankly admit that to 
me these attempts to kill Welsh football by 
mere abuse have always appeared con- 
temptiblz and cowardly. Just as in politics 
many worthy persons believe that the Unionist 
party has a divine right to govern and that 
anyone who disputes this right is an enemy 
of his country, there is a belief among a 
certain section of English and Scottish foot- 
ballers that the divine right of victory belongs 
exclusively to England and Scotland, and 
unwillingness to submit on the part of any other 
country is a sure mark of professionalism. 
Ireland, so far, has escaped censure because, 
on the whole, she has not been a serious rival 
to Scotland, however great her success against 
England. 1 have not much doubt, however, 
that if Ireland were to prove as formidable a 
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foe to Scotland and England as Wales has 
been of late years we should hear that the 
Irish international fifteen were guilty of 
“ downright dirty, caddish tricks.” 


The English Goose and the Welsh 
Gander.—To prove that this is not mere 
assumption it is only necessary to recall the 
circumstances of the Arthur Gould testimonial, 
Because on his retirement from the game 
a testimonial in the shape of a house was 
presented to the greatest of three-quarters 
England and Scotland decreed that the 
Welsh Rugby Union must be regarded asa 
professional body. With the logic of this 
decision I have nothing to say. The English 
and Scottish authorities were perfectly entitled 
to hold the opinion that the acceptance or 
organising of a testimonal was an act of pro- 
fessionalism, but what was sauce for the Welsh 
goose ought to have been sauce for the 
English gander. Yet shortly before Arthur 


Gould was forbidden under pain of being 
labelled a “pro” to receive a small house a 
member of the Richmond club was permitted 


to accept a silver tea service without prejudice 
to his amateur status. I should have more 
faith in the impartiality of the English and 
Scottish Rugby unions if the Richmond 
player had been judged to be a professional 
or if Scotland had declined to meet England 
until the testimonial had been returned to 
the donors. 


Overstating his Case.—Nothing is easier 
than to make indiscriminate charges, and 
whatever case Mr. Stewart had against the 
Welshmen at Edinburgh he ruined by his 
method of presenting it. What were the 
specific acts which constituted the “ downright 
caddish conduct” of which he complained ? 
His long indictment contains only one definite 
charge, viz., that the Welsh halves picked the 
ball out of the scrum. This picking the ball 
out of the scrum is no doubt illegal, but not 
more so than standing off-side. ‘Two blacks 
do not make a white, and it is in no spirit 
of retaliation that I venture to remind 
Mr. Stewart that not so many years ago the 
London Scottish had a wide-spread reputation 
for an undue fondness for off-side. Possibly 
this reputation was not deserved, but in any 
case the suygestion was never made even by 
the Scotsmen’s most active opponents that the 
players with the taste for off-side were cads. 


- A Liberal Interpretation.—The real truth 
is, that while the rules of Rugby football are 
the same in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, the interpretation put upon these rules 
varies, and the Welsh reading happens to be 
different from that which obtains in England 
and Scotland. Hence Mr. Stewart’s tears, 


The Oxford crew in the upper reaches of the Thames 


It is, however, grossly unfair to attribute 
“caddishness” to anyone who happens to 
differ from you in a matter of ethics or in the 
interpretation of some particular laws. When 
Frank Mitchell in the ’varsity match of 1896 
presented Oxford with a few runs to save the 
follow-on thrre was the widest divergence of 
opinion as to his reading of the ethics of 
cricket, but even those who most strongly 
objected to his action did not hoot: him with 
cries of “‘no gentleman” or propose that in 
future Oxford should delete the name of 
Cambridge from her fixture list. 


Card Literature.—Mr. R. E. Foster must 
be the most prolific writer on cards living. 
Only a few weeks ago I noticed in these 
columns his excellent Bridge Maxims, and 
now two more of his books have come into 
my hands—/oster on Poker, and Foster on 
Euchre. Hitherto, like most Englishmen, I 
have regarded poker as essentially a game of 
chance—and bluff. Mr. Foster, however, con- 
clusively proves that it is a game of skill and, 
moreover, that bluffing has been killed by the 
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Ico to 1. At any rate, I have more than 
once succecded in holding two “ Yarboroughs” 
in a single day. : 


The Blending of the North and South.— 
So far the results of the Cup ties have tended 
to prove that first-class football is an expres- 
sion which is gradually losing any particular 
meaning. Until quite lately the clubs in the 
first division of the Football League were 
supposed to constitute a class in themselves 
whose general superiority was undisputed. 
The rise of the Southern League and the 
brilliant success of Tottenham and South- 
amp‘on in the fight for the English Cup first 
helped to destroy our belief in the sacrosanct 
character of football north of the Trent. 
Now Jack has become as good as his master, 
and no one would dream of laying long odds 
on, say, Newcastle against Plymouth simply 
because Newcastle was a northern and Ply- 
mouth a southern club. Football excellence 
is becoming more evenly distributed each 
year. The Football League can claim no 
tangible superiority over the Southern League, 
and the difference between Division I. and 
Division II, is in many cases merely the 
difference of a label. I read somewhere the 
other day an interview with one of the Arsenal 
players in which the interviewee declared 
that first-division football was much faster 
than football in Division II]. I fancy this 


The Cambridge crew at Ely 
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jackpot and the small-limit game. The most 
valuable part of Mr. Foster’s book is that 
devoted to the doctrine of chances, which will 
appeal to a far larger circle of readers than 
the more technical chapters on poker. Inci- 
dentally in his chapter entitled “ Betting” 
Mr. Foster explains why the famous Earl of 
Yarborough was so ready to lay 1,000 to I 
against anyone holding a hand at whist with 
no card higher than a nine init. “ The men 
who took him on did not stop to haggle about 
the exact odds because it was just a ‘flier’ 
with them to lose a sovereign or win a thousand. 
But the earl, who was in the habit of offering 
his wager all the time, was very careful to 
have the odds in his favour, it being really 
1,827 to I against the event that he laid only 
1,000 to I against.” Figures, we know, like 
the camera, are supposed to be incapable of 
lying, must accept Mr. Foster’s 
arithmetic. From my own experience, how- 
ever, | should have thought the odds against 
a Yarborough hand were not more than 
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statement would take some proving. From 
what I have seen of the Arsenal this year I 
very much doubt if the team, apart from 
Templeton, is faster than it was last season. 
Very probably the first three clubs in Divi- 
sion I., either in the English or the Southern 
League, are faster than the three clubs at the 
bottom of Division II., but speaking generally 
there is no marked difference in speed between 
the two divisions. While this levelling up, or 
down, may be all for the good of football it 
has, | think, made football less attractive as 
a spectacle. There is nowadays no team as 
good to watch as were Preston North End in 
1887, Sunderland in the early nineties, or 
Aston Villa from 1895 to 1898. Competition 
and the wage limit have between them de- 
stroyed football trusts. G. O. Smith, I believe, 
considers that the deterioration of professional 
teams began with the decline of Aston Villa: 
Certainly since the Villa fell away from its 
high state no club has arisen to take its place 
as visibly superior to all its rivals; M. R.R. 
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WALTZ ? 


By Florence Newell Barbour. 


WIE 


SMALL 


An Invitation to the Dance. 


rit. e dim. 


Tempo di Valse. 


a] 


-o- 


Dreamily. 


Allegretto moderato. 
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How Australians in the Backwoods Amuse Themselves. 


WOOD-CUTTING AS A SPORT 


Backwood Pleasures.—At many of the agricultural shows, which 
in the up-country districts of Australia and New Zealand are fixtures 
of the utmost interest and importance to those engaged in pastoral 
pursuits, the “ tree-felling ” contests provide the chief excitement of 
the day. To the mind unacquainted with life in the back country it 
may seem strange that the axe should, except as a weapon in the 
hands of an angry man, be associated with outbursts of frantic 
excitement, but one experience of a wood-chopping contest would 
explain everything. Throughout the Australian bush there are to 
be found axemen so expert that their achievements are the subject 
of discussion for miles around, and it is at the agricultural shows 
that these giants of the game meet to decide the local or international 
championships, 


IN AUSTRALIA—A SAWING MATCH 


Chopping.—The competitors take up positions by the stumps 
allotted, and when the signal to start is given the long-handled, keen- 
edged axes flash downwards to the opening stroke. The cooper 
round a cask is but a sloth to these brown-skinned, brawny woods- 
men, who with marvellous accuracy and strength strike up, down, 
and straight, until the hard wood chips fly in showers from the 
smitten tree. To him who in the best time most cleanly decapitates 
the stump the prize is given. The sawing contests, which are hardly 
less exciting, depend upon the evenness and speed of the cutting, 
and for the Englishman who thinks he knows what a hard day’s 
work is a share in sawing through a 36-in. iron-bark log in a 
temperature of 120 deg. or thereabouts would be the most perfect 
disillusionment imaginable. 


THE WORLD'S CHAMPIONSHIP WOOD-CHOPPING CONTEST 
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THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE {<& 


Hints on Dress & Beauly 
in the Home 


Lonpon. 

Y DEAR PRISCILLA,—We are all talking 

and thinking about motor wear now that 
the Automobile Exhibition is going on, and 
I have ordered two new coats for the simple 
reason that so many of my friends are buying 
new cars. There is just a 
chance, tco, that if all goes 
well with certain speculations 
of ours I shall bear down 
upon you some summer day 
in my own snorting vehicle, 


and I am taking lessons 
assiduously tothatend. Mo- 


hair is going to play a very 
big part in the scheme of 
motor attire this season, but 
it is too early to think of 
light garments, and, indeed, 
in this variable climate of 
ours there is a certain rash- 
ness in thinking of them at 
all. One of my purchases is 
a long coat of grey suéde 
strapped with grey cloth with 
a cap to match, and_ this 
coat is at present. supple- 
mented. with a black. bear 
collar and cuffs and cosily 
lined with a detachable grey 
squirrel lining, all of which 
accessories will come off when 
the warm weather makes its 
appearance and the wind 
ceases to cut you-to pieces 
round every corner. 

My other coat is of nut- 
brown corduroy, but as this 
is by no means for hard 
work and is only lined with 
thick soft satin of the palest 
oyster pink Iam keeping it 
exclusively for town wear in 
May. It will be accom- 
panied by a hat, not a cap, 
and it will do to pay my 
calls in. 

If you want to see some 
really charming Paquin 
dresses come up to town and 
let me take you to Captain 
Marshall’s new play at Wynd- 
ham’s, Nancy Price appears 
in the first act ina skirt of 
télleul-green chiffon adorned 
with a ribbon broderie to 
match and chains of green 
chiffon: roses with a corsage 
of green taffetas caught to 
one side with velvet rosettes 
and olivine buttons. There 
is a narrow border of velvet 
outlining the vest of lace and ribbon and a 
drapery of Alengon is brought round the 
shoulders. Her hat is carried. out in auber- 
gine chiffon with roses of the same colour 
shading to pink. 


Then in the second act she 1s equally 
charming in pale blue faille de chine with 
bands of Sévres-blue velvet in the Louis XVI. 
style embroidered in blue and silver. Her 
cloak is of white crépe de chine, with a collar 
of white panne and silver galon, and a lining 


DEMI-TOILETTE 


Of pale-blue mousseline de soie trimmed with pink button roses and green leaves 


(Maison Jaquin) 


of white oriental satin and  mousseline 
encrusted with Alengon lace, while her picture 
hat is of white satin straw trimmed with an 
ostrich plume. In the third act her tea gown 
of white lace over oriental satin is one of the 
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most ravishing things I have seen, and it is 
trimmed with rucheings of white tulle as well 
as bows of pink velvet and little knots of pink 
roses, her last appearance being made in a 
dainty frock of white broderie anglaise trimmed 
with raised medallions of Valenciennes lace 
and embroidery and a débé 
hat to match adorned 
pink roses. 1 make no apolo- 
gies for introducing descrip- 
tions of stage gowns into my 
letter for, after all, the stage 
leads the fashion, and if I do 
not keep you posted in the 
latest news anent frocks and 
frills you retaliate by making 
my life a burden to me. 

And apropos you asked 
me sorrowfully whether the 
pouched bodice had entirely 
disappeared from the modistic 
scheme of things and will be 
seen no more this summer, 
If we are, as I say, to judge 
from stage dresses, and more 
especially the French stage, 
which is the height and apex 
of modistic excellence, | 
should say that you may 
make your mind easy on that 
score, for several of the new 
frocks at the Odéon and the 
Vaudeville are made with a 
distinct pouch, although a 
slight one. In most cases 
they are fashioned with deep 
pointed belts and are quite 
simple in workmanship. As 
regards the evening gown of 
to-day, however, the pouch 
appears to bea thing of the 
past, and the corsage is quite 
tight-fitting and pointed @ /a 
Pompadour or is drawn 
tightly to one side and 
fastened with jewelled buttons 
or rosettes. There are such 
lovely embroideries on the 
evening gowns. I could fill 
half-a-dozen books with de- 
scriptions of some that | have 
seen of late if only your 
friendship was equal to the 
strain. One more piece of 
information, however, I must 
give you, and that is, if you 
are at a loss for any other 


with 


adornment you can always 
Reutlinger = st ed 
fillthe gap with bows. From 


the largest to the most in- 
finitesimal the z@wd is the 
popular form of adornment, 
and the cowturiére of to-day is availing her- 
self fully of this particular fancy by intro- 
ducing it in every form imaginable and with 
—in most cases. that is—unqualified success. 
—Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


iN number of the spring gowns are being 
made very effectively in the princess 

A pretty example was in pale grey 
faced cloth cut all 
in one with a series 
of pleats stitched 
carefully down all 


genre. 


PAQUIN GOWN 


Worn by Miss Nancy Price in ‘‘ The Lady of Leeds” 


nd the waist and hips and very wide at 

base, while the corsage boasted a yoke of 

netian lace. The smart little coat which 

ompanied it was designed of grey taffetas 
bordered with grey velvet with cross-over 
bolero fronts and a littleround basque begin- 
ing at the sides. The sleeves were of the 
of-mutton shape with cuffs of velvet to 
match the collar, 

Ne: 4 

The soft satins with cashmere backs in 
white or colours are being used for a number 
of the new blouses for spring wear, These 
wash exceedingly well and have very reliable 
wearing qualities, 

Xe Se 

Crépe de soie of a variety of different 
consistencies is one of the favourite fabrics 
this season. It is used constantly for débu- 
‘antes’? gowns and for the smarter style of 
tea gowns. In the case of the former it divides 
the honours with some of the new silk gauzes, 
which are very light and open in mesh and 
look exceedingly well when mounted over 
cloth of silver, The latter is, however, an 


expensive material running up to about 
12s. 6d. and 14s. 6d. per yard 


4 a4 


A very lovely shade which will be much 
en évidence this season is a delicious “ bluish 
purple” known by the name of “wood 
violet.” It is introduced in faced cloth in two 
or three qualities, 


3 4 


Many of the new designs in trimmings are 
carried out in fine and heavy laces combined, 
the pattern sometimes being “ picked out ” in 
tiny crystal, coloured beads, or paillettes, or 
embroidered in coloured silk. Venise lace is 
allied to broderie anglaise, or Valenciennes 
to Irish guipure, and in some cases as many 
as three or four different kinds of demtelle 
are used on the same garments. The doz/e 
de neige designs are even more popular this 
year than last. 

XS 4 

A very useful combination garment was 
recently evolved by a clever artist comturiére 
in the form of an evening coat and cape. 
The coat, which reached to the feet, was of 
black taffetas with rucheings of the same put 
on in fancy design and with a lining of 
pale blue silk. The cape was in reality 
quite a separate garment of itself, and 
was intended as a little extra accessory 
to be retained when the coat was dis- 
carded. It was fashioned of lace 
and pale pink chiffon in three 
ruffles caught with a large chou 
and long ends in front. 


MS ne 


A pretty even- 
ing fabric which is 
one of the novelties 
of the season is in 
rich silk tinsel, and 
mounted on silk has 
a capital effect. It 
can be had in a 
range of plain colours 
—pale pink, helio- 
trope, gold, silver, 
and pale blue—in 
some cases hand-worked silk flowers being 
embroidered on it. 


SS S23 


I am more and more struck with the strap- 
ping proportions the jewne fille of to-day 
threatens to assume. The ‘cause, no doubt, 
is to be sought in athleticism, and the hockey 
girl especially develops a sturdy, vigorous air 
which kept within bounds is not without 
charm. Apropos of hockey, I have just come 
across a noveland most satisfactory device 
for the protection of the bust, a very necessary 
precaution as everyone will admit who has 
watched a party of schoolgirls at play. These 
“Neena” bust protectors as they are called 
resemble in shape the Egyptian breast-plates 
—they are actually modelled from the Venus 
de Milo I am told—and being made of a 
thoroughly hygienic substance resembling cel- 
luloid, only without its inflammable quality, 
they are as light in weight as an egg shell. 
For purposes of ventilation there are little sets 
of perforations, and all one has to do is to 
slip them on and they are kept in place by 
the vest or camisole. 


a7r 


Of course it is at once apparent that they 
have other uses besides protection, namely, 
the wonderful improvement they effect in the 
figure. Equipped with a pair of. ‘ Neena” 
specialities one can cheerfully bid one’s coz- 
turiére refrain from the unhygienic padding 
which so few can dispense with altogether. 
There is a special make for evening wear. 
The ordinary kind are made in two sizes and 
are only 4s. 11d. the pair, or 5s. post free, 
and they can be procured at all the leading 
outfitters, who are very certain to recognise 
a good thing when they see it. The more 
elaborate evening protectors are 7s. 6d. 
a pair 

S< Ne 


Quite one of the most original and de- 
lightful of toilet necessities has just been 
introduced by Mrs. Pomeroy of 29, Old Bond 
Street, W., in the shape of a softly-padded 
and perfumed silk cap. This will supply a 
long-felt want, for ladies have long wished 
for some invention which will impart a delicate 
perfume to the coiffure, and this the Pomeroy 
cap, which is priced at the very moderate sum 
of 7s. 6d., will do. Surely we owe a debt of 
gratitude to the pioneer of toilet specialists for 
having again evolved out of her clever brain 
one of the most novel and useful of modern 
toilet adjuncts, 


A USEFUL MOTOR COAT 


Fashioned of box cloth with leather buttons 
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A DESK DATED 1696 


In the collection of T. E. Price Stretche, Esq. 


A Dated Cabinet.—We illustrate a typical 
seventeenth-century carved oak cabinet having 
the date 1674 carved on the centre panel, 
which date is only a few years prior to the 
great plot discovered by Titus Oates. It 
contains several secret compartments as is 
only natural in a piece of furniture ‘‘ where 
many a mystery lay hid in days when plots 
were rifer.” Its panelled ends and the narrow 
ledge in front of the upper doors show at 
once that this type of Jacobean cabinet was 
the prototype of the later sideboard. Pieces 
of this nature in untouched condition are 
rapidly becoming scarcer owing to the ex- 
tended search by the collector, This parti- 
cular piece has found its way to co. Antrim, 
but there is every like- 
lihood that it is of 
English workmanship of 
the late Stuart period. 


Where Experts 
Differ.—Many collec- 
tors who are eminently 
qualified to speak with 
authority deprecate the 
fashion which has 
exalted Chippendale and 
made him famous as a 
maker of English furni- 
ture at the expense of 
the really fine-balanced 
cabinet-making of the 
seventeenth - century 
craftsmen. Collectors of 
oak in particular can- 
not bring themselves tc 
cultivate the love for 
mahogany and the styles 
in vogue at its introduc- 
tion. The walnut age of 
Queen Anne and the 
Georges is the limit to which their collecting 
extends ; after that for them, all antiquarian 
feeling is at an end. This spirit of revolt 
against Chippendale and Sheraton, Heppel- 
white and Adam, is making itself felt in many 
volumes written by experts. After all, this is 
only natural. It is the old story in art ; when 
a thing is overdone, as Chippendale un- 
doubtedly has been, the pendulum of taste is 
apt to swing in the opposite direction. 


The Grotesque in Frames.—The modern 
framemaker has set himself to make picture 
frames of extraordinary lop-sided design in 


Ghe 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


defiance of the fact that most pictures and 
engravings are square or oblong, unless for 
exceptional reasons they have to take another 
shape as, for instance, the hexagonal-shaped 
“ Burial of Sir David Wilkie” by Turner in 
the National Gallery, which was mounted in 
that fashion because the four corners of the 
canvas were damaged, but for all that it has a 
square frame. Frames in the form of a palette, 
or bulging at the sides with singularly dis- 
proportionate margins and serving no other 
purpose but to attract the attention to the 
eccentricity of the frame rather than to the 
excellence of the picture within, seem just now 
to.be the vogue. They have burst upon the 
town of late in all their unseemly pretentious- 
ness of new art, and ought not to command 
the serious attention of the lover of what is 
truly beautiful. 


A Desk Dated 1696.—We illustrate a 
fine specimen of a writing desk dated in the 
second year of the reign of William of Orange 
after the death of Queen Mary. It is more 
particularly interesting as it is similar to the 
one in which Sir Walter Scott mislaid his 
manuscript of Waverley, where it had Jain 
among his fishing tackle for eleven years. 
It bears the initials, “L. G.,” carved upon 
it, and is a fine specimen of Jate seventeenth- 
century furniture. One cannot imagine that 
to future generations the roll-top desk of to- 
day will ever have the charm which such a 
piece as this has for the antiquary. 


A COLLECTOR’S DEN 


A Collector’s Den.—The accommodation 
of the modern flat is so limited. that the 
arrangement of antique furniture is a matter 
of some difficulty. 
out of place away from spacious halls and 
old-fashioned surroundings, but in the illus- 
tration we reproduce the collector has over- 
come all natural prejudices against keeping 
one style of furniture in one room. The old 
Stuart chest of drawers of oak is found side 
by side with the Chippendale mahogany chair, 
and the early Jacobean cupboard is decked 
with china of which the seventeenth century 
knew naught. Similarly the pictures, though 
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Jacobean furniture seems, 
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A CARVED OAK CABINET DATED 1674 


In possession of Mrs. Douglas, Bushmills, co, Antrim 


arranged in schools as far as possible for pur- 
poses of comparative study, are not contem- 


poraneous in technique. A modern American 
wood engraving interpretative of an old master 
rubs shoulders with an early nineteenth-cen- 
tury lithograph. Perched on the edge of the 
Jacobean drawers is Alfred Stevens’s grotesque 
lion which once adorned the railings of the 
Fritish Museum till foolishly removed by the 
Office of Works ; only a couple of feet away 
some colour prints from Japan add a new note. 
Such anachronisms are unfortunately a matter 
of necessity to a collector with a small purse 
and with limited room accommodation. 
Perhaps, on the whole, such an arrangement 
gains in value as an object lesson what it 
loses in harmony. For 
instance, a Dutch delft 
dish in juxtaposition with 
its Chinese _ porcelain 
prototype is of far more 
value to the student 
than if they were in 
different rooms. 


Colour Harmonies. 
—There are _ possibly 
more faults committed 
in the colour schemes 
in the decoration of 
rooms than anywhere 
else in the house. Be- 
cause some _ particular 
shade of green happens 
to be your favourite 
colour it does not follow 
that this colour is the 
tint that is most suitable 
for your favourite room. 
A room, is like a woman 
and must be humoured 
accordingly. A blonde 
beauty would be ruined by wearing the 
colours more peculiar to the brunette. 
Apart from the very necessary factors as 
to what furniture is to be placed in the 
room, and above all what pictures it is 
contemplated to hang upon its walls, every 
room has its own temperament even when 
empty. Whether it be light or dark, if 
it be long and narrow, or wide and lofty, 
whether it is likely to be used more at 
night than in the daytime, whether it faces 
north or south, are all questions to be answered 
before deciding upon the particular colour 
most suitable. A, H. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, February 21, and Friday, March 10 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, February 22, and Monday, March 13! 
Pay Days—Friday, February 24, and Wednesday, March 15 
Consols—Wednesday, March 1 


Bank Rate, Three per Cent. 


Money.—For the first time for several months the Bank of 
England last week bought small parcels of bar gold. This, taken in 
conjunction with a rise in the Paris cheque to 25°18%, indicates that 
the drain of gold to France has come to an end and that the Bank 
will now be allowed to accumulate bullion. The Bank return show- 
ing an increase of £642,000 in the Reserve at just over 27 millions 
and a rise of 2} in the ‘ proportion” to 55°16 per cent. represents 
a strong position, though not from the 
market point of view. The Revenue 
collections have caused a strong demand 
for money at 3} per cent., while discount 
rates have been nominally 2} per cent. 


A Spurt in Stocks.—Lombard Street 
gave a lead last week in buying gilt- 
edged securities, and the new Stock 
Exchange account accordingly made a 
merry start. From Consols and Colonials 
to Home Rails and Industrials, the whole 
list responded to the demand with quick 
advances altogether out of proportion to 
the business done. There was a wild 
gamble for a few days in the £1 shares 
of the New Century Engine Company, 
which was said to have arranged to 
supply the North British and other 
railways with an invention warranted to 
save 25 per cent. in the coal consump- 
tion. The shares were run up to £14, 
and then the secretary of the company 
wrote denying that any agreement had 
been concluded, and the shares became 
practically unsaleable. The Grand 
Trunk dividend announcement—full on 
First and Seconds for the year, with 
£6,500 forward—caused a good invest- 
ment demand for those stocks, which 
‘ will look cheap when the £5. is 
deducted from the quotation. Colombian 
bonds have fluctuated widely on the news (1) that President 
Roosevelt would not arbitrate, (2) that the chamber had dissolved 
without discussing the settlement of the debt, and (3) that the 
Republic of Panama accepts responsibility for its proportion of 
the Colombian debt. Kaffirs were not helped by the increase in 
the Transvaal gold return of 6,994 0z. in weight and £29,708 
in value because the figures were published on the same day as 
Lord Spencer’s ‘* manifesto ” which suggested that a Liberal Govern- 
ment might interfere with Chinese labour in the Transvaal. _ In the 
Industrial market a small rise is seen in Mazawattee Tea shares on 
the improved position of the company, while Bovril, Ltd., is paying 
an increased dividend to its Deferred shareholders. I do not see 
my way at the moment to give “tips” for the quick turn, for the 
uncertainty of the date of the general election and the duration of 
the war are elements of disturbance. The outlook for investors, 
however, is cheerful enough. 


The Premier Diamond Mine.—By the courtesy of Mr. J. A. 
Stevens, the London secretary of the Premier (Transvaal) Diamond 
Mining Company, I am able to present a view of a section of the 
famous Premier Mine in which the biggest diamond in the history of 
the world was recently discovered. The story of this mine is one of 
the romances of finance. Diamonds were first found in the Pretoria 
district barely two years before the outbreak of the Boer War. 
Johannesburg was sceptical as to the value of the find, and endea- 
vours to induce the leading Rand magnates to put up £25,000 for 
the purchase of what is now the Premier property were unsuccessful. 
The owner of this farm was Oom Joachim Prinsloo, who thought 
himself a smart man when he raised his price after the war to 
£50,000 in hard cash and refused to allow even the most cursory 
prospecting before the clinching of the bargain. 

The plucky adventurer who had sufficient confidence in his own 
diagnosis of the surface indications to plank down the money was 
Mr. Tom Cullinan, a native of Cape Colony who had gone to the 


MR. TOM CULLINAN 


Discoverer of the Premier Diamond Mine 
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Transvaal in 1884 during the gold rush at Moodie’s. The subject 
of the portrait on this page is in his forty-third year, stands over 
6 ft., and with his blue eyes and brown hair is a typical colonist. 
He was one of the leading building contractors.during. the growth of 
Johannesburg, and it was by the sale of some of his property in the 
Golden City that he provided the money to satisfy Mynheer Prinsloo. 
The bargain was struck in October, 1902, and before the end of the 
year they were washing diamonds. Two years later the half-crown 
shares of the company of which Mr. Cullinan is chairman were 
changing hands in London at £18 and upwards, 

The Premier lies in a slight depression on a rounded plateau 
rising from the veldt—the crater of an old volcano, the vast pipe 
of which, filled with diamondiferous ‘‘blue” ground, represents 
an area of 3,500 claims of goo sq. ft. The diamonds are all on 
the surface, whereas at Kimberley the workings are 2,500 ft. in 
depth. Over £150,000,000 worth of diamonds has been taken away 
from Kimberley, but the Premier is practically a virgin mine. The 
colonial Government has a claim to 
60 per cent. of the net profits of the 
mine, and from this source alone may be 
able in future to pay the interest on the 
war contribution loan. 


The Garden City.—The combination 
of “ philanthropy and five per cent.” is 
an ideal of which we hear a good deal 
but seldom sce realised. I am not very 
sanguine about the commercial success 
of the First Garden City, Ltd., which 
held its annual meeting last week, mainly 
because experts tell me that the company 
paid far and away too much for its land 
to start with. The balance sheet shows 
that £9,000 a year must be earned to 
pay 5 per cent. on the share capital and 
mortgage debt already in existence, and 
the total number of houses erected or 
in course of erection on the estate in 
Hertfordshire is thirty-six, representing 
a capital value of some £12,000, while 
covenants have been entered into for the 
erection of further buildings to a value 
of about £20,00c. Before the scheme 
can develop further fresh capital will 
have to come in. In the meantime last 
year’s operations resulted in a loss of 
nearly £3,000. Apart from its financial 
side the Garden City presents endless 
points of interest. The Great Northern 
Railway is to open a station for passenger traffic in the middle of 
the estate in April. A post office is already in working order, and 
thc re is to be a telephone exchange. Two hotels have found tc nants, 
there are two national schools in the villages, and funds are ben: 
raised, with a ladies’ committee in control, for building a central 
hall or institute. A Cheap Cottages Exhibition is to te held on the 
estate from July to September this year, white one of the farms is 
being laid out for a golf course. 


The Royal Wilton Carpet Factory.—Everyone must wish success 
to the enterprise of the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery in his 
endeavour to keep alive the ancient industry of carpetmaking in 
Wiltshire. Real Axminster and Wilton Pile have for generations 
past been the specialities of the Wilton factory near Salisbury. The 
throne rooms at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace, the state 
rooms at Marlborough House, all our great cathedrals, and the man- 
sions of Fifth Avenue, New York, have been adorned with the pro- 
ducts of this famous factory, which, however, in spite of its prestige, 
has fallen upon evil days. Lord Pembroke, in association with the 
Earl of Radnor and other gentlemen, has bought the assets of the 
factory from the local investment company into whose hands they 
had passed, and last week was appealing to the public for subscrip- 
tions to a modestly-capitalised company to set the industry on its feet 
again. 


Girls’ Public Schools.—The Girls’ Public Day Schools Company, 
Ltd., by the aid of a subscribed share capital of £150,000 and 
mortgages for £126,000, is now running thirty-three schools in various 
parts of the kingdom, at which there are 7,254 regular pupils. The 
grants received last year from the Board of Education for the 
company’s schools amounted to £4,205. The shareholders for the 
last nine years have received dividends of 4 per cent., while for 
the nineteen years ended with 1895 the distribution was 5 per 
cent. for each year. 
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Wireless Telegraphy.—The eighth annual report of Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Company, Ltd., which deals with the operations 
for the year ended September 30, 1904, is full of interesting points. 
The directors have disposed of a debit balance of £21,850, repre- 
senting the excess of expenditure over receipts up to September, 1903, 
by writing it off the share premium account, and in this way they 
are enabled to take full credit for the profit of £12,681 made in the 
twelve months under notice. They state that the company is now 
in possession of all the data necessary for the equipmert of stations 
for good commercial working between England and the Continent 
of America, and show how, with a reduced rate of sixpence per word 
for transatlantic messages, a pair of wireless stations transmitting 
fifteen words a minute for ten hours a day for 300 days ought to 
earn, after deducting land charges, about £56,000 per annum. 
Since the new year the Post Office has collected at all its offices 
throughout the United Kingdom messages for transmission through 
the Marconi shore stations to ships at sea. The Admiralty continues 
to give substantial orders, and ships equipped with the apparatus 
have recently been in communication with England by wireless 
telegraphy throughout the whole of the 
voyage from Gibraltar, The Italian 
Government has ‘done even more than 
our own to encourage the Marconi 
system, and stations are now in opera- 
tion for commercial purposes between 
Italy and Montenegro, the wireless 
connection forming part of the regular 
telegraph service of the Government. 
Our own War Office has entered into 
a contract for the maintenance of 
wireless communication between cer- 
tain of the Channel Islands, while the 
Government Meteorological Office is 
fixing up arrangements for a service to 
ail in compiling the weather reports. 


Company Law Reform.—The old adage alout the ease with 
which a coach and four may be driven through an Act of Parliament 
was never more fully exemplified thin in the case of the latest 
amendment of the Companies’ Acts, and the President of the Board 
of Trade is to be congratulated on his action in appointing a strong 
committee to inquire into the most conspicuous points of its failure. 
It is notorious that the law has consistently been ignored under the 
growing practice of floating companies without a prospectus, and by 
the appeal to investors in England on behaif of companies registered 
outside the jurisdiction of the country, notably in the Channel 
Islands. The committee comprises a rare galaxy of expert wisdom. 
The chairman is Sir Robert Reid, K.C., wh» has among his coll:agues 
Mr. G. S. Barnes, the comptroller of the Companies department of 
the Board of Trade; Mr. J. K. J. Hichens, chairman of the Stock 
Exchange Committee; Mr. Frank Gore Brown, K.C., the author of 
the leading handbooks on company law; Mr. L. Worthington 
Evans, one of the most brainy of City solicitors ; Mr. Edgar Speyer, 
the embodiment of up-to-date finance ; Mr. Felix Schuster, chair- 
man of the Union and Smith’s Bank; and Sir William Holland, 
M.P., president of the Associated Chambe’s of Commerce. 


English Association of American Bond and Share Holders. — The 
death of Mr. Joseph 
Price, to which I| 
referred last week, 
draws attention to 
the position of the 
English Association 
of American Bond 
and Share Holders, 
Ltd., which was 
founded by him in 
1884. This asso- 
ciation . performs 
many useful func- 
tions for the in- 
vestor in Amcrican 
securities in the 
way of collecting 
dividends and 
directing voting 
power. One almost 
wonders that its 
operations are not 
on a larger scale 
than the twentieth 


annual report, just VIEW OF THE EAST SECTION OF THE PREMIER DIAMOND MINE 


KAFFIR LADS AT WORK AT THE PREMIER MINE 
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published, indicates. The revenue derived from registration fees, 
commissions, and agency remuneration amounted last year to 
£6,750, and as the association has upwards of £60,000 in gilt-eded 
investments the directors are enabled after meeting all management 
charges to pay 6 per cent. dividend on the issued capital of £51,690 
with about £1,500 to spare. They have also a reserve fund of £9,000, 
Among the directors of this useful association are Mr. A, W. 
Smithers of the Stock Exchange and Lord Welby, the financial 
authority far excellence of the London County Council, Coming 
from such a source it is interesting to read the opinion that the field 
of investment can be safely extended to colonial Government bonds 
and to high-grade colonial, foreign, and American railway bonds. The 
report states that in April last the dir ctors considered it advisable to 
sell out £52,000 War Loan and to purchase £57,000 Irish Guaran- 
teed Stock, by which they secured an increased income of about £150 
per annum. APropos of this change of investments it is interesting 
to compare the action of the boards of two other prominent finance 
companies. At the end of 1903 the Debenture Corporation had 
£6 422 invested in British Government securities. At the end of 
1904 the amount had been increased 
to £170,907, indicating that the 
board considered the past year a 
favourable opportunity for increasing 
their interest in the British Funds by 
200 percent. The report of the Law 
Debenture Corporation showed that 
the eminent lawyers who composed 
that board held a diametrically opposite 
view of the situation, for they turned 
out the whole of the Consols con- 
stituting their various reserve funds and 
reinvested the proceeds in Metropolitan 
Water Board stock. 


Gold from Wales.—It may come 
as a surprise to folks who do not 
follow City matters closely to learn that there is quite a flourishing 
gold-mining industry in Wales. The St. David’s Gold Mines, Ltd., 
own a property about five miles east of Barmouth, where crushing 
has been in progress for six years, During this period 85,586 tons 
of ore h.ve been treated and have produced 46,440 oz. of bullion, 
which have realised £172,128. The average yield per ton of ore 
treated has been’10°85 dwt. Up to the end of 1903 the ore crushed 
was derived almost entirely from one lode, and values varied con- 
siderably. During 1904 a second lode was developed, with the 
result that 14,384 tons of ore yielded 18,491 oz. of bullion, realising 
471,946. The company has recently been reconstructed to provide 
fresh working capital, and the accounts show a net profit for the past 
year of £46,926, of which £30,000 was .appropriated to the redemp- 
tion of debenture bonds, leaving only £10,000 outstanding. The 
directors take their business quite seriously and talk of their 
experience of six years’ mining as affording them a fair criterion for 
arriving at the conclusion that their figures compare favourably with 
those of the Transvaal mines. 


‘*Crocks” at Football.—A big crowd should be drawn to the 
Rectory Field, Blackheath, on Saturday, when two teams of veteran 
footballers, representing respectively the Stock Exchange and the 
Baltic, are to 
try conclusions 
under Rugby 
Union rules in 
aid of the provi- 
dent funds of 
the two institutions. 
Capel Court has 
rare material to 
draw upon if only 
the lights of other 
days retain their 
form. The old 
internationals 
available for the 
House XV. include 
Gregor MacGregor, 
Grass Jefiery; 
Andrew McKinnon, 
C. G. Hubbard, 
and S,. Reynolds. 
Players must all 
have passed the 
age of thirty. 
REGINALD GEARD. 
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